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DEAF-MUTE SCHOOLS IN SPAIN. 


Tue first deaf-mute school I visited in Spain was at Seville. 
I had come across to Spain from Algeria, and so entered the 
country through Andalusia, its most romantic province, of 
which Seville, a city of a hundred and forty thousand people, 
is, as it were, the capital. I had been at Malaga, gone thence 
to Granada, taken a long stage-ride from there to the little- 
visited town of Jaen, and joined the railroad again at a point 
not far distant. It was a very wide, lonesome plain over which 
I approached Seville. From time to time the city loomed up 
on a distant height, like a city seen in a dream. As we drew 
nearer, we followed the course of the river Guadalquivir, which 
rather resembles the Connecticut in size; the oranges and 
lemons began to glow thickly, like little yellow lanterns among 
the green foliage, and the famous tower of the Giralda was 
plainly seen rising above the other buildings. Within the 
city is a mass of irregular, narrow streets, shaded by awnings. 
The houses are full of miradores, balconies filled in with glass, 
showing that it is chilly in the winter. There were heaps of 
yellow oranges piled up in the market somewhat like the heaps 
of yellow pumpkins we see in the autumn; the buildings were 
gay with varied tints; every woman wore a rose in her hair, 
and how the red roses bloomed in the beautiful old gardens of 
the Alcazar, once a palace of the Moorish sovereigns! 

I found the “ Provincial College for the Deaf-Mutes and the 
Blind” at 12 Bustos Tavera. Our Spanish brethren have a 
good and logical idea; they do not find it necessary to include 
the word calle, street, each time an address is mentioned nor 
to put it up in the signs at the corners. The name of the 
thoroughfare being given the word “street” is of course un- 


derstood. The school is in a plain white structure of moder- 
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ate size with an interior patio, or court, of the style found in 
most Spanish houses in the South. These quarters are already 
recognized as too small, though the institution was only 
moved to them in November, 1887. It has led by no means 
a flourishing existence up to this time. It was fourteen years 
old at the date of the removal mentioned, and before that had 
been accommodated as a part of the Provincial Hospital. The 
Provincial Hospital is a general charitable establishment, com- 
mon in Spain, where not only the sick, but other unfortu- 
nates of various kinds, are gathered together. I had just 
before been visiting one at Granada, in a most picturesque old 
building, where the foundling asylum was the feature of chief 
interest. A blind boy, in charge of a careful and kindly master, 
was playing the piano, as I entered the Sevillian school, and 
he played extremely well too. The master would have had 
me stay and listen to him much longer than my limit of time 
would allow, but I did not think the worse of him for that, 
for surely it is no great fault to be a little over-enthusiastic in 
one’s appointed task. Some sort of féte was being prepared 
for, and a number of little girls were seen in pretty gauze 
dresses, quite fairy-like. We must guard against taking the 
word college to have the same meaning as with us. It was 
soon evident here there was only a modest primary school, 
and furthermore that there would be little in the way of 
models to be carried away and copied at home. Nevertheless, 
it was a glimpse into the inner life of this charming district, a 
sort of earthly paradise, from which it might almost seem that 
the woes of human nature ought to be absent, and the fact 
that Spain was the first to introduce to the world practical 
methods of deaf-mute instruction made every detail of interest. 

Both the blind and deaf are included in the institution, and 
the former are much the more numerous. Of the deaf only 
the boys are permanent inmates, the girls, about a dozen, be- 
ing simply day-scholars. The girl’s department, by the way, 
was not created till long after the other. It is supported by 
the city of Seville direct, while the college generally is sup- 
ported by the province, a political division of the country which 
would about correspond to one of our States. There were two 
or three small, poor-looking shops, the lodgings were not par- 
ticularly neat, and there was nothing attractive about the place 
in the way of flowers and vines, though these are so easy to 
have in such a climate. The teachers with whom I conversed 
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asked in an admiring way about America: they had a correct 
idea that things were conducted on a grand and liberal scale 
there. And so had I too that sense, above all when such occa- 
sions as these for drawing a contrast arose. Perhaps there 
are those who think,—being accustomed to so much,—that 
even yet not enough is done, but over here, whence I write, 
one looks at the matter differently. It causes an involuntary 
thrill of pride and thankfulness to recall the ample room, the 
neatness, and comfort of such institutions as those at Kendall 
Green, Washington Heights, Hartford, and Berkeley, with their 
spacious, beautiful grounds around them. Surely our country 
has given to its benevolent institutions in almost fair propor- 
tions to its great prosperity. The Director at Seville, Don 
Antonio Pichardo y Casado, has delivered pedagogical lectures 
upon the position in society of the unfortunate classes under 
his charge, and the public obligation, both on the score of good 
policy and humanity, to give them a suitable education; and 
he is active generally in getting this cause a hearing. “There 
are some persons,” he says, “ who, while admitting that the 
deaf-mutes and the blind should be helped, maintain that it 
should only be done after all the other public needs are at- 
tended to, and also that it should only be done in proportion 
to the useful services to be expected from those assisted. But,” 
he argues, “this is by no means what takes place in a private 
family, for instance, of the kind which we most hold up to 
esteem and imitation. If there be a weak or helpless child, he 
is assisted before all the others, and sometimes even to the 
detriment of the others. Nor is assurance demanded that he 
shall repay the services rendered him before these affectionate 
sacrifices are made.” 

The benevolent theory is well spread abroad, at least among 
liberal minds, in Spain as in other civilized countries, and if it 
is not followed up with all the results that could be desired, it 
is for lack of funds. Spain, like her neighbors, maintains a 
great army, and the millions that go in barbaric military dis- 
play are a heavy burden upon all the arts of peace and the 
dictates of humanity. 

From Seville to Madrid is a long step in every way. The 
high, bleak, central table-land of Madrid is the very opposite 
of flowery Andalusia. In a distant view the capital is dignified 
by fine, grand snow-clad peaks that rise to the northward, but, 
somehow, these are never visible in the city itself. The streets 
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are commonplace, neither new nor old, and it is only at the 
rarest intervals that anything catches the eye as a bit of fine 
architecture, especially of the more ancient sort, in which Spain 
elsewhere is so rich. There are great numbers of people mov- 
ing up and down the principal streets, much as in American 
cities, but there is nothing picturesque about them. No com- 
plaint to make of a monotony of red roses in the women’s hair 
now; and most of the men seem to wear ready-made clothing, 
of precisely the pattern that might have been “marked down” 
at some cheap establishment in New York or Chicago. Madrid 
has a history, an inner social life, a literary movement, all very 
interesting, but as to externals, well, the less said the less time 
we shall lose upon the matter. 

“The National College for Deaf-Mutes and the Blind” at 
Madrid is in San Mateo, Number 5. Here again, as is seen in 
the title, the blind are combined with the deaf. There is no 
necessary connection between the two branches of instruction, 
but they have been generally carried on together when the 
numbers were few or the communities too poor to provide sepa- 
rate schools for each. Wherever they are found united, there- 
fore, as throughout Spain, we may be sure that one of these 
conditions, or both, prevail. The blind department is much 
more recent than the other, having been founded only in 1842, 
by the philanthropic energy of Ballesteros, one of the noted 
names furnished to the annals of instruction by Spain in the 
modern period; whereas, the deaf-mute department dates from 
1805. The College is a long, low, yellow-washed edifice, too 
small for its present purpose, like the one at Seville. Before 
coming to its present use, that is to say, before the year 1865, 
it was occupied as government offices. I called first in the lat- 
ter part of the morning, but was requested to return about 
three, which I did. These fixed days of admission, and notice 
of a visit required beforehand, so frequent in foreign institu- 
tions, cannot but suggest sometimes the bare suspicion that 
opportunity may be wanted. to make things look a little better 
than they otherwise might. If this be the case, one has to ar- 
gue very badly at some places of the state of things when no 
visitors are expected. However, I scarcely flatter myself that 
any special preparations were made for my case in the pres- 
ent instance. There were scaffoldings up even in the entrance- 
hall, where the Portero, or janitor, usually sits, with a large 
book, in which he enters the comings-in and goings-out of the 
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pupils, teachers, or other employés. Extensive building was 
going on among the inner courts, with all the rubbish that 
building entails, so that the institution could not have appeared 
its neatest nor put its best foot forward. So limited were the 
accommodations that the Director, Don Manuel Blasco y Urgel, 
who, with the principal professor, Don Manuel Cristobal Huer- 
tas, most kindly accompanied me about, had given up his own 
residence for the use of the female pupils. A fine new build- 
ing, with spacious play-grounds and gardens, is talked of, but 
if one may judge by the extensive additions in progress here, 
this will be a long while in the future. Should such a building 
really be erected it would probably be placed in the new quar- 
ter of Madrid, where extensive boulevards and parks are being 
laid out after the model of Paris. 

There were nice warm red blankets on the beds in the dormi- 
tories, which looked more comfortable than those of the Na- 
tional Deaf-Mute Institution at Paris; but the floors were not 
swept, and on those on the boys’ side was not merely a film of 
dust but a veritable stratum. However, dust is characteristic 
pf Madrid. Just before that I had seen it in the staircases of 
the Royal University almost as thick as in the streets without. 
The deaf-mute boys were all huddled together in a sort of long 
gallery with seats raised in steps on one side, while the wall on 
the other side was occupied by charts, pictures, and cases in 
which were arranged in miniature numerous objects from com- 
mon life, as furniture, garments, and tools. These objects are 
very usefully employed in fixing in the minds of the younger 
pupils a close connection between the name and the thing. 
There were no separate rooms for the classes; their lessons 
were carried on side by side. All the pupils were comprised, 
however, in but two classes, though they were certainly numer- 
ous enough for four, or perhaps six. There were but two full 
professors to one hundred and fifteen pupils; and these until 
recently had had to teach the blind also. They were assisted 
by some members of a normal class, which is included in the 
institution also. 

The pupils here had apparently no great practice in thinking 
on their own account, in developing a subject by compositions, 
and also no great stock of that every-day knowledge known as 
general information. I was allowed to ask them some ques- 
tions, and wrote these on the black-board in my best Spanish. 


They could not tell me what they thought of America or of the 
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Paris Exposition, the noise of which latter has been filling the 
world so extensively of late. I may be over-sanguine, but it 
seems to me that American deaf-mutes of the advanced classes 
could give us several ideas about this Exposition and about 
Spain for instance, from which Columbus came to discover our 
America. The Spanish boys could answer briefly direct ques- 
tions on simple subjects. They replied to questions about the 
creation of the world as related in Genesis, they mentioned the 
form of government in various countries, located cities on the 
map, and especially Spanish cities. The Combined Method, 
as in the chief American schools, is that officially in use. The 
Director inquired with interest after what I had seen of the 
methods in Paris, since I had lately come from there. Peo- 
ple represented from time to time, he said, that the Pure 
Oral Method ought to be adopted into his school, but this was 
not in accordance with the views arrived at as the result of his 
own experience. In any case, even if it were thought desirable, 
the question of money stood in the way. They had not enough 
professors even as it was, and under the other system many 
more would be necessary. I found that the Spanish signs dif- 
fered a good deal from ours and the French. The use of signs 
is restricted as much as possible in the later years of the course, 
the plan of education being carried on then by the manual alpha- 
bet, writing, and speech. It is claimed that the Spanish and 
Italian languages, in consequence of being more logical and 
straightforward, are easier for deaf-mutes to pronounce than 
any others. This may have been the reason, but it certainly 
seemed to me that the pupils here spoke quite as well as those 
in Paris, though they must necessarily have so much less prac- 
tice in speech. In general, there was an air of honest work and 
endeavor; whatever was done in the college seemed above- 
board and thorough so far as it went. One could hardly help 
feeling that any lack in the results obtained was due to small 
resources rather than to any neglect of those that could be 
commanded. It was most interesting to find that the whole 
system in use, and prevailing throughout all Spain as well, was 
that based upon the original treatise of Bonet published in 1620, 
the year in which the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. It 
will be remembered that the Abbé de I’Epée, having fallen 
upon Bonet’s book by chance, learned Spanish, that he might 
thoroughly master its contents and method. In fact, this 
book was the first ever printed upon the subject, and all who 
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have devoted themselves to deaf-mute instruction have only 
followed more or less exactly its instructions. When I say, 
therefore, that this system prevails throughout Spain, I only 
mean that it is adhered to a little more closely there than any- 
where else. It has been modified by such later teachers as 
Hervas y Panduro in the last century, and Hernandez, Balles- 
teros, and Villabrille in the present. I must confess that all 
this had made but little impression upon me before coming to 
Spain. We are in the habit of looking to France as the foun- 
tain-head of our knowledge in these matters, but, when actually 
upon the ground, it has a much more decided effect. There 
can be no doubt that Fray Pedro Ponce de Leon was the first 
to invent efficient methods for the education of the deaf. He 
flourished in the great sixteenth century, when Spain was the 
foremost power in the world. Nor were his processes merely 
primitive. The inscription commemorating his death in the 
year 1584 is still extant, and relates that he taught the deaf 
to speak. He wrote no book; at least he published none, 
though there are those who think that Bonet merely copied 
Ponce’s method, which the latter perhaps left behind him in 
manuscript form. He had very notable pupils, “sons of great 
lords and principal persons,” as he himself says in some quaint 
memoranda: “They were deaf-mutes from birth. I taught 
them to read, write, cipher, and comprehend the Christian 
doctrine. To some also I taught Latin, Greek, the Italian 
tongue, natural philosophy, and astrology [the astronomy of 
the time]. One there was who inherited a marquisate and a 
high official position, and who, having to follow the military 
career, besides the education he had acquired, became ex- 
tremely expert in all exercises of arms and an especially fine 
horseman in every branch of the art.” . 

The drawing-master of the Institution had made a painting 
of Fray Pedro Ponce de Leon instructing the two sons of the 
Constable of Castile, which was hung up in a small reception 
room; but I cannot say that he had made a success of this 
picture, in spite of the good opportunity afforded by the rich 
dresses and furniture of the period in question. On the con- 
trary, it was a poor, amateurish affair. In a small, gravelled 
court-yard among the buildings stands, upon a plain pedestal, 
a bust of the man who added to Spain’s many titles to honor 
in the sixteenth century that of being the cradle of deaf-mute 
instruction. This court, by the way, is the only play-ground 
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possessed by the pupils, the blind as well as the deaf. Around 
it are the entrances to the various shops. These are on a 
small scale. The largest is the printing office, where much 
good work for the Minister of the Interior is done. The trades 
learned are carpentering, shoemaking, tailoring, blacksmith- 
ing, bookbinding, lithographing, and printing. There is school 
and work in the shops alternately, a day of each. I thought 
the boys looked very well in their uniform, of a sort of dust- 
colored gray, a much neater dress than that worn in the Na- 
tional Institution at Paris. On Sundays and fétes, moreover, 
they have a dark blue uniform, with gilt buttons and gilt band 
around the caps, of quite a splendid effect. It was interesting 
to note in passing that the garment prosaically known at home, 
I believe, as a “ sack-coat,” is called in Spain an Americana. 

The girls were in a gallery like the boys’, only smaller, 
as they are less numerous. They also looked neat and trim, 
costumed all alike in dark brown dresses. They were defining 
words when I entered, and writing such sentences of practical 
application as “ Maria plancha las camisas”—Maria irons the 
shirts, etc. Here, as elsewhere, it had been thought that the 
female sex could get along with considerably less education 
than the other, for the girls had been having but one hour’s 
instruction per day. Now, however, they were having, or 
about to have, from two to three hours. An absolute separa- 
tion is maintained between the sexes. The college itself dates 
from 1805, but the female department was not added to it till 
long afterwards. The enlightened Ballesteros was the author 
of this innovation. It was Ballesteros, too, who added the 
shops, and, as above stated, the blind department. 

The course of study is, with certain necessary modifications, 
that laid down for primary instruction under the general pub- 
lic-school system of Spain. It is divided into two periods, 
Elementary and Advanced. The first, extending over six years, 
comprises, besides study of the various methods of communi- 
cation, such as signs, lip-reading, etc., some acquaintance with 
the principles of grammar and arithmetic, and brief notions 
upon agriculture, industry, and commerce. The second, in- 
cluding about four years more,—or ten years altogether, if the 
pupil has not entered later than the age of ten; for he cannot 
stay after the age of twenty,—carries all these farther, and 
adds the rudiments of history and geography, especially of 
Spain, and such general notions of physics and natural history 
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as are likely to be useful in common life. The girls leave out 
the agriculture, industry, and commerce, the physics and na- 
tural history, and have all the more time to devote to the do- 
mestic duties which are estimated as a part of the charm and 
the peculiar attribute of their sex. 

A pupil at this institution pays 750 pesetas ($150) per year, 
with bed, bedding, table service, uniform, etc., to be provided 
extra. The greater number of pupils, however, are supported by 
the state, the provinces, towns, or charitable persons. The pri- 
vate pupils have a somewhat more comfortable dining-room and 
dormitory than the others. The government of the institution 
is a one-man power; the Director unites in his own person all 
the different functions of the management. There is also a 
governing or visiting committee appointed by royal decree, in 
part composed of ladies. At the time of the last report two 
of the five ladies’ places were left unfilled. A regular report 
and catalogue are not issued every year, as with us. These are 
only got ready for certain grand occasions, as for some of the 
international exhibitions, in which the school has generally 
shown much interest. It has taken high medals at many of 
these expositions. Its most extensive report was prepared for 
our own at Philadelphia in 1876. It sent to that of Vienna, as 
a part of its exhibit, the blind deaf-mute, Martin de Martin y 
Ruiz, upon whose accomplishments it prides itself highly. He 
sat daily in the expdsition palace, and is said to have received 
a great deal of attention from scientific men. It is claimed 
that he has made a higher degree of progress than any other 
of his class ever educated in the European schools. I talked 
with Martin de Martin y Ruiz, now about 36 years of age. He 
is the son of a poor day-laborer of Valladolid, and had received 
absolutely no instruction till the age of sixteen years. He 
has a home here now (at Madrid) for life. He wrote my 
name on his writing machine, and also spoke it, but very in- 
distinctly. 

It isa little curious that Spain, though the inventor of the art, 
was by no means the first to establish a school for deaf-mutes. 
That honor belongs to France instead. Guizot somewhere 
claims that it is the peculiar genius of France to give the very 
best applications to the inventions of other nations. The 
pupils of Pedro Ponce de Leon were only a few individuals 
who possessed such high rank and fortune that the greatest 
pains could be taken with them, and though his results in 
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these cases have probably not since been surpassed, his system 
never reached the public at all. Pereira carried the system to 
France, but when it was finally determined to found a school in 
Spain, it was necessary to send commissioners to other coun- 
tries to study for use at home the results achieved there from 
the development of Spanish principles. The movement owed 
its origin to the Economic Society of Madrid, an enlightened 
association whose history it would be interesting to write. 
It prevailed with King Charles IV to decree the establishment 
of a royal college. This was done, and strangely enough it 
was first put under the management of a Colonel of Infantry. 
Perhaps it is not so curious after all that the school was slow 
in coming, considering all the revolutions and calamities of 
which the country was the theatre during the decline from its 
period of brilliant greatness. The invasion of the French and 
new revolutionary disturbances checked the growth of the 
college almost as soon as it was founded. It remained in an 
intermittent way under the fostering care of the Economic 
Society till 1852, when it was taken full control of by the gov- 
ernment, and made a part of the general scheme of public 
instruction. 

By the general school law of 1859, it was contemplated that 
there should be at least one school for the blind and the deaf 
in each university district, and also directed that their educa- 
tion should be conducted, as far as possible, in the ordinary 
public-schools. This was not the only time that the latter idea 
has been heard of, but Iam not aware that it has produced 
any results of consequence. Mr. Grosselin, at Paris, in particu- 
lar, is still energetic in the cause. He has published numerous 
pamphlets in favor of it, and invented a whole system of special 
gestures and signs, to be learned by both teacher and scholar, 
to make it more feasible. The entertaining of this idea at head- 
quarters had at least the beneficial effect of causing the estab- 
lishment of a normal department course ; for it was evident 
that work of such a special sort could not be entered upon 
without some special preparation. All the professors and stu- 
dents of the General Normal School, together with numerous 
public-school teachers and others, who had a peculiar interest 
in the deaf and the blind, at first entered themselves for this 
course. Its existence has naturally added to the importance 
and the central position of the National College. In forming 
the masters the College has been the focus of light for the in- 
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struction of the deaf and the blind throughout Spain, and it 
takes to itself the credit of the foundation of the schools at 
Barcelona, Santiago, Burgos, Zaragoza, Salamanca, and Seville. 
Of the fifty lectures composing the Normal Course, one-half 
are devoted to the deaf. They cover such subjects as, first, 
deaf-mute history and statistics, then causes of deafness and 
the physical structure of ear and throat, the natural methods 
of communicating with the intelligence of deaf-mutes, the vari- 
ous branches of instruction in order, moral and religious ideas, 
the trades, points of similarity and difference between the blind 
and the deaf, blind deaf-mutes, the lot of the inmates of the 
school in after life. The National College is well esteemed at 
home, and very great personages, like Her Royal Highness, the 
Most Serene Lady, the Princess of the Asturias, has driven 
from the Palace to its modest quarters to witness its exhibi- 
tions. What a fine, sonorous air they have, these grand titles 
of medieval royalty ! 

We have seen the school at Seville; let us see next that at 
Salamanca. The distance is not very great this time, about 
one hundred and seventy miles, but Spanish trains are very 
slow, and there is but one train a day. They stop at every 
little station, not as if they had anything particular to do there, 
but as if they were rather surprised at having got over so much 
ground and desirous to reflect awhile before going farther. 
There is little but stony pastures in the country for most of the 
way, and the more prominent buildings seen are of stern gran- 
ite, like those in some New England factory towns. One makes 
up his mind that those sturdy discoverers who explored America 
had been well prepared for their bold feats by hard knocks and 
scant fare at home. The soil is poor, the climate severe. Where 
is the glow of warm color one had supposed to suffuse all of 
Spain, and not merely some few favored districts? A day at 
the Escorial, amid the gloomy courts of Philip the Second’s 
great palace, the acme of granite hardness, was made more 
sombre by a drizzling rain. They have always told us, of course, 
that the Escorial was dusty and sad, but who is there that had 
not expected a kind of rich and splendid gloom? On the con- 
trary, the surroundings of our ascetic Puritan ancestors must 
have been almost gay in comparison. Philip’s private apart- 
ments were fairly squalid, and the room in which he died was 
a dark, damp marble place, little more than a tomb already. 
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Salamanca itself was more cheerful. It was selected in early 
times as a site for its great university, as a place that had “ good 
water, and plenty of all good things to sustain life.” One of 
my chief objects in going there was to see that famous old 
University, and I have elsewhere written an account of its pres- 
ent aspect.* Fray Pedro Ponce de Leon was a graduate of 
the University,—and is one in the long list of names who gave 
Salamanca its brilliant reputation. The statue of a Fray Luis 
de Leon, whom I was at first inclined to mix up with him, oc- 
cupies the post of honor in the quadrangle, just as Ponce’s 
bust, before mentioned, occupies the post of honor in the Na- 
tional College. The town is far smaller than Seville, having 
but twenty thousand inhabitants. It has greatly declined from 
its former importance, and is full of beautiful old churches and 
palaces often unoccupied and half fallen to ruin. 

One day soon after my arrival I was wandering through the 
irregular plaza which has the vast mass of the magnificent an- 
cient cathedral on one side and on the other a very fine classic 
edifice, still known as the Old College, though it has been for 
many long years occupied for other uses. I entered a gateway at 
the right of the latter, passed through a court in which students 
of the normal school were coming and going, and, pushing open 
a modest door that stood ajar, found myself in the deaf-mute 
and blind school of the. University, district of Salamanca. A 
university district, I should explain, comprises all the schools 
and educational interests within a certain area, arranged ac- 
cording to population, and has for its centre and directing- 
point one of the universities, whose rector is its chief. This 
district consists of the four provinces of Avila, Caceres, Za- 
mora, and Salamanca. The two first mentioned do not con- 
tribute at all to the support of the deaf-mute school; Zamora 
furnishes about one-third, and Salamanca the rest, amounting 
to $1,700 in all. It is seen at once that this is not a large 
school. The money, in fact, is used only for a teacher and ma- 
terial. No inmates are received in the building. It is a day- 
school much like any primary school, the hours being from 9 
to 12 and 2 to 5. The pupils who come from a distance are 
lodged by their provinces in the Casa de Beneficiencia,—some- 
thing like provincial hospital,—where they are paid for at the 
rate of four reals (twenty cents) a day. Nine deaf boys and 
two girls come to school from the Casa de Beneficiencia, usu- 
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ally unattended. In the outer one of two connecting rooms 
which met my eye the blind scholars were practising upon va- 
rious musical instruments. Through an open door I saw the 
deaf clustered behind desks like those of a country school. 
There were portraits on the wall of the baby King of Spain, 
such as are seen almost everywhere, and of Manuel Ballesteros. 
Most of the remaining wall-space was occupied by large object- 
lesson pictures of the kindergarten style. The master who 
answered my greeting would be set down with us as something 
of a “character ;” that is, a person of strong, rather eccentric 
peculiarities, though character is much commoner in these old 
countries than our own. He had upon his head, for instance, 
a Scotch cap, and upon the upper part of his body a dark cloth 
jacket, or Americana, braided across the front like a hussar’s. 
He called himself Don Liborio Rodriguez. He was middle- 
aged, gray, almost handsome, half humorous, half bluff and 
military looking, and very gay and self-complacent in manner. 
His school was in truth a country school. There was no grad- 
ing either on the basis of age or advancement, but each pupil 
got what attention he could. And yet we know what prophets 
in their day and generation have arisen out of just such coun- 
try schools where the master was a man of conscience and 
force. Don Liborio had taught there twenty-three years. He 
had been down to Madrid in the beginning, heard lectures, and 
taken lessons of experts. ‘“ But,” said he, complacently, “ that 
is all musica,—all music or nonsense. The only way to learn 
is by experience. All I know I have picked up by actual ob- 
servation, by meeting the cases as they arose.” Now, it seemed 
to me that in twenty-three years Don Liborio might have picked 
up a good deal, and there exhaled from his personality an air 
that gave one confidence in him. It was near twelve o'clock, 
and most of his scholars rushed out to take advantage of their 
freedom much before I wished it. But a sweet, blonde little 
girl, Milagros Blanco, a private pupil, remained, and this was 
one of the things that gave me confidence in him.’ She watched 
our talking together with a bright, pleasant smile of confidence 
and interest. I remember how she was dressed, in a little calico 
frock of crimson ground with white spots upon it, a rather 
favorite pattern for Spanish feminine wear. She answered va- 
rious questions intelligently, and especially did a long sum for 
us on the black-board which would have puzzled many a hear- 
ing child older than she, for she was but ten years of age. She 
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told me she was the eldest of a family of four, of whom the 
third, a boy, was, like herself, born deaf, while the other two 
possessed their hearing. 

Then Milagros Blanco and I went out together. Her way 
to her home lay across the plaza. We met two beggars, of a 
kind so numerous in the land that their cases by no means al- 
ways excited sympathy. They took off their hats and held 
them out to me in their usual plaintive way. By way of doing 
as much for once and by way of a joke with Milagros, I held 
out my hat to them. They looked much astonished at first, 
but as they had seen me come from the school and had seen 
me spell on my fingers to Milagros, a sudden light seemed to 
break in upon them to account for my conduct. 

“Un mudo /”—a deaf-mute,—said one of them,—* Un mu- 
do!” repeated the other; and they both showed their teeth in 
a broad grin. Perhaps they thought that was the usual mute 
way of doing things. 

Milagros too saw the joke very well, and greeted it with 
another of her bright little smiles. But here our ways parted, 
and she skipped gaily across the square, no doubt to her wait- 
ing dinner. 

WILLIAM HENRY BISHOP, M. A., 


Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York. 


LEARN IDIOMS BY USING THEM. 


Many deaf-mutes can learn to read intelligently such idio- 
matic English as is found in text-books, story-books, and news- 
papers. The importance of so doing is sufficient to justify the 
use of a large share of the time in school-hours. The ability 
to write idiomatic English will usually come after the ability 
to read easily has been acquired. Let a pupil learn to read 
rapidly and intelligently and he will learn to think in the: same 
words, and correct composition will follow as surely as like 
produces like. 

The question, How to teach reading? is an all important one. 
Doubtless there are different ways of doing it. The plans out- 
lined in the several articles bearing upon this subject recently 
published in the Annals are good, and have been of good serv- 
ice to the profession. The hope that it may be of use to 
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others inspires this paper, the object of which is to describe — 
a plan that was practised here last winter with a fair degree 
of success. 

The plan of preparing beforehand a list of idioms and sen- 
tences incorporating them was not adopted. English was taken 
just as it was found, used for what it was intended, i. ¢., as a 
text on English History; but incidentally a study was made of 
the language. The pupils did not know that virtually they 
were pursuing two studies at once. 

English History came in the regular course. The class con- 
sists of total deaf-mutes who have been in school from five to 
seven years. The text-book was Miss Thalheimer’s History 
of England. What was attempted was to enable the class to 
understand the text of the book, to learn from it the facts, to 
follow the logic of events, to enjoy the story, and to get from 
the book into their own minds a clear, vivid picture of the peo- 
ple, the customs, the laws of early England ; to know the names 
of the more prominent kings and leaders ; and to see the social 
changes from barbarism to civilization and enlightenment, and 
the transformation of the forest island into a land of farms, 
cities, and homes. 

Signs were not much used; not at all in the manner of lec- 
tures. Nor was any attempt made to teach more than was 
found in the book. Sometimes a conversation arose upon an 
interesting hero, or upon contemporaneous history, but it was 
not extensive, for the determination was to leave the impres- 
sion that the book contained enough that was of interest, at 
least for the time being, i/ the class would get it out. They were 
given to understand that they, like other readers, must extract 
the story, the facts, the information, from the book. They were 
to feel that it was their teacher’s place to ard them to under- 
stand the book and to assist them in difficult places, but not to 
teach history. That was Miss Thalheimer’s business. For sev- 
eral reasons it was best for them to depend upon the text. They 
would thus discover that there are interesting traits to be found 
by readers on printed pages; that there is “news ” in a history 
as truly as ina letter from a friend or ina newspaper. It would 
do them good to hunt for ideas, though they forgot half of them. 
A teacher may go home at night, ransack half a dozen histories, 
collate a large number of facts and interesting anecdotes to re- 
late to the class next day in signs, and so teach a history, but 
the class will never realize that the information comes from 
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books. Or he may rewrite the text of the book into simpler 
language, but to do so is an admission that printed matter 
which is good for other people is useless for deaf-mutes. It is 
a detriment to any class to have such a notion fastened upon 
them. Therefore an effort was made to have the class in hand 
read Miss Thalheimer, and to see what she had to say. It is 
a matter of intellectual life or death with a deaf-mute whether 
or not he learns to read. 

Of course, there came the trouble with the “idioms.” But 
they were not gunning for idioms. They do not know what an 
idiom is. If what is hard to understand is an idiom—and that 
is what the class would have imagined if attention had been 
called to each one, if it had been so named and an attempt made 
to straighten it out—the class has an idea that it is easy to man- 
age if the reader just substitutes something simpler in its place 
and goes on, and that the substitute can usually be inferred 
from the context, when the habit of reading is thoroughly 
formed. That is their idea. Is it not true that if the substi- 
tute be furnished them times enough, and in different places, 
the pupils will come to catch the meaning at sight, just as hear- 
ing persons catchit by sound? The class should get the notion 
that by much reading it becomes easy to see through these hard 
places, just as ball players know which way a ball will curve 
without stopping to think why it curves. 

No attempt was made to iearn idioms by rote, as definitions 
are sometimes learned from the school readers. Nor did we 
take so many idioms aday. Incidentally, the class put in hours 
of study upon irregular constructions, but it is doubtful if it 
ever occurred to one of them that it had anything to do with 
grammar, or that there was a general name for such irregulari- 
ties. They took it for granted that Miss Thalheimer was 
using good English and they made it their business to get her 
meaning. They kept their minds on that; at least they were 
urged to do so. During recitation in grammar, sentences 
from Miss Thalheimer were sometimes examined, but when 
Miss Thalheimer was studied, the search was for facts about 
England and the English people. 

It is true that while the class were hunting for facts, they 
were rummaging among words. The facts were in the words 
and sentences. Indeed, the words and sentences and these 
miserable “idioms” were the very vessels used by Miss Thal- 
heimer to convey the facts for which the search was made. 
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Common constructions were as pods, from which truths were 
easily stripped. But the idioms were shells that had to be 
cracked. Once cracked, however, little attention was given to the 
shell. The kernel was taken and the class went on for another. 
As the servant of the class, the teacher cracked the nuts. The 
pupils took the meats. Meantime many of the class observed 
how the nut was opened; how it was held, where it was struck, 
and they caught the trick of doing it. In June, the class 
would knock open many a construction that was impossible 
for them in January. 

This was the method of procedure. The first lesson was 
one paragraph, which reads as follows: 

The islands which are now the seat of the British Empire, and a busy 
market of the world’s industry and wealth, were for ages unknown to all 
civilized nations. In their mild, moist air, dense and solitary forests of 
oak, ash, and beech were flourishing, while Egyptian and Assyrian Em- 
pires rose and fell. 


Here are two very much involved sentences, and eight or 
ten words used in a manner new to some of the pupils. But 
before the lesson was given them for study, there were pre- 
pared in our printing office slips of paper with the following 
explanations : 

Seat of the British Empire=the capital of the British Empire. The seat 
where the ruler of a country sits is sometimes called the throne. The 
town where the throne is, is often called the ‘‘ seat of government.” The 
British Empire now extends over many lands and seas, but the island of 
England and Scotland, where the throne is, is called the seat of the Brit- 
ish Empire. 

Market=any place where goods are sold. It may be simply a store, or 
it may be a city, or it may be a whole country. 

World’s industry—all kinds of products of industry in the whole world. 
Produce of industry is anything that is made or raised by work. 

For ages—for many, many years ; for a long time. 

Unknown to all civilized nations=the people of no civilized nation 
knew of the islands. 

Dense =thick. 

Solitary—lonesome. No one lived in the forests. 

Flourishing—thriving, growing freely and well. No one cut down the 
forests. 

While Egyptian and Assyrian empires rose and fell—during the time 
when, one after another, governments began, grew, diminished and passed 
away in the parts of the world called Egypt and Assyria. 


Each pupil was supplied with a slip to help him understand 
the text-book as he studied it. Of course he found the lesson 
easy. 
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The second lesson was one paragraph, and thirteen words 
or phrases were explained on the slip given him before he 
studied it. The third paragraph required seventeen explana- 
tions. Some of these were simple definitions and some were 
more. Each gave the meaning of the word or construction in 
this particular place; and, as the lessons progressed, the same 
word appeared in several different meanings. The second week 
the class took two paragraphs. Some paragraphs required few, 
some many explanations. The aim was to explain every word, 
phrase, or construction as often as it was met, until every mem- 
ber of the class understood it, and then to drop it. After 
a while three paragraphs were as easily learned as one had been 
at first. Sometimes, in the body of the list of explanations, 
there were inserted such admonitions as, “Think while you 
read.” ‘Read between the lines.” “See what Miss Thal- 
heimer has to tell you to-day.” “ Learn who, what, when, 
where, why.” 

The lessons were seldom recited in the same manner two 
days in succession. Sometimes each pupil wrote what he could 
remember of the lesson, using as many words different from 
those in the text as he could. More often each wrote a synop- 
sis of the lesson. Sometimes one pupil wrote on the board the 
names of as many persons, places, and events as he could, and 
other pupils were required to enlarge upon these subjects, al- 
ways encouraged to use their own language. In review, “sides” 
were chosen, one side proposing ‘questions for the other, but 
any pupil forfeiting his own place if he proposed a question 
which he could not correctly answer. This gave rise to fre- 
quent disputes as to facts and dates. These were invariably 
decided by reference to the text-book, thus inculcating the idea 
that the pupils could know as well as any one, if they would 
get the truth from the authorities. 

By the close of the term the lessons were as long as would 
have been taken by any class, and about sixteen hundred ex- 
planations had been used. From the text-book the class got 
as much information as is usual for a class of speaking youths, 
for whom the book is prepared. Questions for examination 
were chosen from those given in the book itself for speaking 
persons, and an average of more than ninety per cent. was 
allowed, for facts and for language, by a person other than 
their teacher. The language used in the examination was 
largely original composition, and was much better than could 
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have been commanded at the beginning of the term. The most 
noticeable improvement was that of the boy who set up the 
type for the slips. It was gratifying, too, to observe that some 
of the pupils brought to bear on their newspapers the explana- 
tions found on their printed helps. 

It would seem that if this system could be extensively ap- 
plied to other branches of study, and especially to a course of 
reading, embracing stories, biographies, and newspapers, re- 
moving the difficulties of reading so much as to leave the mind 
free to enjoy the subject-matter, pupils would read more, be- 
come accustomed to idioms by constantly meeting them, and 
learn to know them without trying to know why words are so 
used. The mind once habituated to action in the line of words 
would run on of itself into thought in words, and correct com- 


position would follow. 
T. F. MOSELEY, M. A., 
Instructor in the Nebraska Institution, Omaha, Neb. 


THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 


TueERE came to Salt Lake City, a few months ago, two semi- 
mute young men who sought work and found it in North Salt 
Lake. Both are over thirty years of age and unmarried. One, 
who signs himself Henry Spieler, originally came from Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, where, after becoming deaf by sickness at 
the age of fourteen, he ran a bakery for many years, sold out, 
roamed all over the West as far as Los Angeles, Southern Cal- 
ifornia, and as far north as Portland, Oregon. The other, Mr. 
Murray, lost his hearing at fifteen years of age from staying 
too long under water in swimming, set himself up as a broom 
manufacturer at Clinton, Iowa, closed his business and came 
West, stopping at Omaha, Nebraska, and Denver, Colorado. 
Both can talk fluently, neither has been educated at a deaf- 
mute institute, and both have always associated with hearing 
people. Two such persons, therefore, cannot be accused of 
deaf-mute affiliations, and I was surprised to find, in a casual 
conversation with them, that they had decided opinions upon 
the subject of marriage. Asa means of refutation of Dr. Bell’s 
theory that the segregation of deaf-mutes at institutions fosters 
deaf-mute marriages, their testimony is valuable. It shows 
the fallacy of the idea that association with the hearing would 
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operate against such marriages. The argument of one of 
them that like attracts like in spite of any obstacles has much 
force in it, and I have reason to believe that they will put their 
theory into practice. For the benefit of truth, I requested 
them to put their thoughts into writing, which they willingly 
did. I give their written statements below. 

HENRY C. WHITE. 


It would be good if the deaf and hearing married, but the 
one who could hear would be most likely to act towards his or 
her deaf mate as if he or she were bestowing charity on an 
intelligent person—it would be gall and wormwood. I know 
a couple in Vicksburg; the man is deaf and his wife is not— 
they have quarreled constantly, and were parted at one time 
for several months. They have had two children, both of 
whom could hear perfectly. 

I also met a couple in Bozeman, Montana; the husband was 
deaf and the wife could hear; they were not long married ; 
they had one child, which could hear perfectly. The man was 
very kind to the woman, but she seemed not to appreciate his 
kindness, but continually made fun of him, and it seemed to 
hurt him very much. It would be just as good a law if Con- 
gress should pass a law to compel the Indians to marry the 
white people, but the pale-faces would always think themselves 
superior to the Indians, even though the Indians were well ed- 
ucated and the pale-faces just the reverse. 

Institution life does lead to deaf-mute marriages, and it would 
be the same if the deaf and hearing were taught together, 
on the same principle that birds of a feather flock together. 
Does not an old soldier like to speak with a fellow veteran? 
Ditto with sailors, ditto with deaf-mutes. 

HENRY SPIELER. 


I don’t think a deaf person should marry a hearing one, for 
the simple reason that a deaf man and woman who marry each 
other are happier, as they can understand each other better 
and make some allowance for each other, while, if a deaf per- 
son marries a hearing person, they will not be so happy. The 
marriage of the deaf and hearing will lead to the unhappiness 
of both. I can tell from what I have seen. I know a hearing 
man who married a deaf woman. They have four children, all 
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of whom can hear and speak, but they do not live happily to- 
gether, as the wife is jealous of her husband. If the man 
talks to any other woman, she makes a row. She puts up the 
children to watch the father. The father is a very kind man. 


If I ever marry, I shall marry a deaf woman. 
J. W. MURRAY. 


SOME HINTS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


Havine read with great interest the articles by Mr. Crouter 
“ On the Proper Location of an Institution for the Deaf, Style 
of Buildings, and Best Methods of Lighting, Heating, Drain- 
ing,” etce., in the Annals for April and July, it occurs to me 
that some additional observations may be interesting and valu- 
able to those who are entrusted with the erection of new build- 
ings. The object of these remarks is not to criticise Mr. Crou- 
ter’s article, nor to engage in a discourse on architecture, but 
to present in a convenient form a few observations gathered 
during a course of professional reading and study from sources 
which the busy superintendent of a school can not be expected 
to consult, but with which he might gladly be more familiar. 

With commendable discretion, Mr. Crouter passes very briefly 
over the architectural parts of his subject, probably for the rea- 
son that he intends to employ a competent architect and is con- 
tent to leave such matters to him. But even an architect is liable 
to overlook some things, and a knowledge of the general prin- 
ciples on the part of the building committee may be the means 
of avoiding mistakes and delay. 

Mr. Crouter’s observations about lighting are good as far as 
they go. I would add an important point which is often over- 
looked. In the chapel there should be no windows back of the 
platform, nor on the sides, if the platform is recessed into a 
bay. The light should come from large windows behind or on 
the sides of the pupils. If a skylight is used—though this had 
better be avoided—it should not be placed directly over the 
platform, but considerably in front ; and it should be large, so 
as not to cause sharp shadows on the under side of the speaker's 
hands and face. The chapel should be slightly longer than 
wide, and the platform should be placed at one side, not at an 
end; thus all the pupils will be nearer the speaker and can see 
better. There should be no columns to obstruct the view. 
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After some sensible remarks about ordinary fire-escapes, Mr. 
Crouter concludes that the best thing is to have the sleeping 
apartments on or near the ground floor. Very good. Still, it 
is desirable in all cases to reduce the danger from fire to a 
minimum, and there are means to this end which deserve more 
attention than has been given them. Strictly fire-proof con- 
struction is too expensive for general use, but I would earnestly 
recommend to the heads of our institutions the careful consider- 
ation of what is known as “slow-burning construction.” Any 
one who has studied the origin of fires has noticed that in the 
majority of cases they originate in the hidden nooks and cor- 
ners and vacant spaces under floors, roofs, and partitions. Most 
of our buildings consist on the inside of numerous connected 
cells, between floor joists and in partitions. A fire may start in 
one of them and smoulder unnoticed for a considerable time, 
while the confined heat is communicated through the cells to 
other parts of the building, thus rendering them highly inflam- 
mable ; and when finally the fire breaks out it rapidly spreads, 
and quickly consumes the whole building. Moreover, in such 
covered places the fire is difficult to reach, and may spread 
among the joists under the floor while the water is being thrown 
on the floor above it. The essential principle of “ slow-burning 
construction” is that there shall be no hidden spaces. If a fire” 
should start anywhere, it must burn out into a room at once, 
where it is apt to be soon discovered, and can be easily reached 
with water and extinguished. There are various methods of 
construction, and which to choose will depend on several things, 
such as the cost, location, and character of the buildihg. In 
place of the ordinary floor joists it is usual to have larger beams 
spaced wider apart. They must necessarily be visible on the 
under side, and the ceiling cannot present the usual smooth 
and unbroken appearance, but by a judicious arrangement it 
can be made quite as attractive and more artistic than the ordi- 
nary ceiling. The expense of this kind of construction need 
not greatly exceed that of the ordinary methods, while experi- 
ence has shown that it very greatly reduces the danger of an 
extensive conflagration. Thus far it has been used chiefly in 
the construction of mills and factories, but the principles may 
with advantage be applied to other classes of structures. 

Buildings constructed in the ordinary way may also be made 
more secure against fire than they usually are by a carefully 
and thoroughly arranged system of “ fire-stops,” which consists 
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mainly in stopping up the connections between floor and par- 
tition cells with suitable material, and also in dividing the cells 
themselves into smaller ones by the same means. 

A more expensive but frequently used method of partial fire- 
proofing is to cover the combustible parts with non-combustible 
material, such as tiles, asbestos, etc. 

Whenever iron is used for supports it should be covered with 
some substance that does not readily conduct heat, otherwise, 
in case of fire, the expansion of the metal is apt to cause as 
much damage to the building as if it were burned away. A 
fire has been known to ruin an iron column and the parts sup- 
ported by it, while it only burned an inch or two into a wooden 
post close by. 

As to methods of heating, Mr. Crouter correctly comes to 
the conclusion that the hot-water system is the best. The rela- 
tive merits of steam and hot water are these: steam is con- 
siderably the cheaper, and a room can be heated with it much 
quicker than by hot water, and this may be an advantage for 
rooms that are to be used only a part of each day. Hot water 
would have to be put in circulation long before the room was 
to be used, and would continue to give out needless heat for a 
considerable time after the room ceased to be occupied. On 
the other hand, hot water will maintain a more equable tem- 
perature, and is preferable for apartments constantly occupied, 
and especially for hospitals. With either system it is difficult 
to regulate the temperature so as to correspond with the varia- 
tions in the outside atmosphere. This regulation can be more 
satisfactorily accomplished in connection with a properly ar- 
‘anged system of ventilation. Open fire-places are certainly 
to be recommended as auxiliaries to ventilation, but for pur- 
poses of heating they are very expensive. . 

In comparing these two methods of heating, Mr. Crouter 
says, in regard to the hot-water system, that “the air from it 
is more moist, and consequently more agreeable and healthful.” 
If this is true, it is news tome. The water being confined in 
the pipes, it is not apparent how it will impart more moisture 
to the surrounding air than steam confined in the same manner. 
If Mr. Crouter expects to secure added moisture by adopting 
the hot-water system, I am afraid he will be disappointed. 

In heating by steam or hot water, direct radiation is the more 
economical. Indirect radiation should also be used in connec- 
tion with the ventilating system, and where the presence of the 
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radiators in the: rooms would be objectionable on account of 
taking up too much room or for other reasons ; but indirect 
radiation should never be depended upon alone for rooms of 
any size. 

To secure satisfactory results in heating and ventilation the 
rooms should not be too high, and sufficient floor space should 
be allowed for each occupant. A commission on the Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia in 1882 recommended a 
floor area of not less than 15 sq. ft. for each pupil, and that 
“the height of a class-room should never exceed 14 feet.” 

As to methods of ventilation, Mr. Crouter is still more cau- 
tious, but it appears he is content with the ordinary system of 
ventilating flues, aided by contact with the heating apparatus. 
He recommends that for class-rooms “ there should be allowed 
not less than seven hundred cubic feet of air for each individual, 
and this should be changed at least every half hour; in nur- 
series and hospitals, every ten or fifteen minutes.” This allow- 
ance is none too large according to the best authorities, but if 
secured it will give better ventilation than is usual in our schools. 
But this amount cannot be uniformly secured by the common 
arrangement of flues, even if aided by contact with the heating 
apparatus. Flues do not, as some people seem to think, pos- 
sess a mysterious power to “draw ” under any and all circum- 
stances. Their action is entirely subject to the laws of gravity, 
and the movement of the air in them will depend on the relative 
density of the air in the flue and that outside. For this rea- 
son it often happens, especially in warm weather, that either 
the flue does not “ draw,” or the air moves in a direction oppo- 
site to that intended. It is not uncommon to see ventilation 
flues terminate under the roof in the attic, whose only com- 
munication with the external air is through one or two patent 
ventilators, with a combined area of two or three square feet 
opening. The least knowledge of the principles of ventilation 
would show the absurdity of such an arrangement. Such flues 
should always be run up through the roof as a chimney, and 
should be high enough to be unaffected by the eddies caused 
by the wind striking adjoining roofs, ete. A steam coil placed 
at the bottom of such ventilating flues will materially increase 
their efficiency, provided steam is supplied to the coil. This 
method of ventilation is the simplest, and if properly arranged 
may give afair result. But to secure adequate and satisfactory 
ventilation at all times a carefully devised and properly exe- 
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cuted system is necessary. The first thing to be done is to pro- 
vide sufficient inlets for fresh air, as well as outlets for the 
foul or vitiated air. This seems too obvious to require men- 
tion, yet it is very rarely done. The second is to cause the 
air to circulate with sufficient rapidity and in the proper direc- 
tion. The best means of propulsion, but also the most expen- 
sive, is rotating fans of sufficient capacity and properly con- 
structed. Another good way is to run all outlet flues down to 
the basement, and connect them under the floor with a large 
aspirating shaft in which a current of air is produced by heat 
through steam coils or otherwise. The advantage of fans is 
that they act uniformly in all kinds of weather. The aspirating 
shaft would be apt to draw more in cold than warm weather, 
though this may be avoided by proper regulation of the heat ; 
and the air init must be heated in warm as well as cold weather 
to produce a good draught. 

In winter the fresh air must be warmed before it is intro- 
duced into the rooms. It may be all taken into the building 
at one place and there warmed, by steam or otherwise, before 
it is sent up through the pipes to the various rooms. Or it 
may be introduced into the various rooms separately, for in- 
stance, through openings in the outer walls behind the radia- 
tors, and there warmed before it passes into the room. The 
former method is preferable, especially in cold climates. In 
either case arrangements should be made to regulate the tem- 
perature of the incoming air without varying the amount. 

One thing to be remembered is that to secure good ventila- 
tion requires money, and when estimating for a building a 
generous sum should be allowed for this purpose. The un- 
satisfactory ventilation of most buildings is not so much due 
to a lack of understanding of the subject as to lack of means. 

There are a multitude of devices intended to aid ventilation, 
such as chimney cowls and patent “ventilators.” Most of 
them depend upon the action of the wind for their efficiency, 
and consequently they are most likely to fail when they are 
most needed, viz., during calm weather. When placed on 
chimneys that have been built too low, they may do some good 
by increasing the height; but then a plain stove-pipe of the 
same height would do just as well. As a protection for flues 
against rain, and to prevent downward currents in chimneys 
which cannot be built high enough to be unaffected by eddies 
caused by higher objects adjoining, chimney-caps or cowls 
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may be of some service, but as aids to ventilation they are of 
little or no value, and patent ventilators of all kinds may with 
profit be left alone. 

Considerable discussion has taken place as to whether venti- 
lation openings should be placed near the floor or ceiling. Some 
argue that as carbonic acid is heavier than the air it will fall to 
the floor, therefore the outlets should be near the floor. Others 
contend that the heat of the body causes the surrounding air 
to rise and carry the carbonic acid with it ; ergo, the openings 
should be near the ceiling. Mr. Crouter says that “additional 
ventilators should be introduced near the floor to carry off the 
overcharged air,” by which I presume he means the same thing 
as the supporters of the first argument. The fact is that the 
air exhaled from the lungs differs but little in specific gravity 
from the surrounding air, and the carbonic acid, instead of fall- 
ing to the floor like a leaden ball or rising like a balloon, is more 
apt to diffuse in all directions ; sometimes, perhaps, more down 
ward, sometimes more upward, according to the temperature- 
and density of the air in the room, but never with unfailing 
regularity in either direction. Moreover, carbonic acid is not 
the only gas, nay, hardly the principal injurious gas to be re- 
moved, and whether to place the ventilators at floor or ceiling 
is of little consequence as far as regards ventilation. An ar- 
‘angement which meets with favor, and gives, I believe, good 
results, is to place the outlet register about four feet from the 
floor and the inlet about two feet higher. If any distinction is 
made in regard to the position of the register it should be made 
with reference to the heating. Since warm air is lighter than 
cold, it rises to the ceiling, and when we want to keep a room 
warm we may as well tap the cold air near the floor; while in 
summer no one would object to removing as much as possible 
of the hot air near the ceiling. 

As to style of architecture, Mr. Crouter wisely does not com- 
mit himself, although he has a word to say in favor of the Queen 
Anne. Another style which meets with considerable favor is 
the Romanesque. One advantage of this style is that it allows 
considerable freedom in the disposition of openings, and there 
need be no half-lighted rooms in order to conform to symmetry 
in the exterior design. 

Most of the foregoing remarks would be unnecessary where 
a competent architect is employed. But in this connection it 
may not be out of place to remark that the name of architect is 
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no guarantee that the person who calls himself so knows any- 
thing approximating to what an architect should. I do not wish 
to be understood as underrating the profession. There are 
many good and well-educated architects in this country. But 
in the absence of all legislative regulation there is nothing to 
prevent any one, who has a little knowledge of drawing and 
some ability as a talker, from calling himself an architect ; and 
as a matter of fact more than half of those who call themselves 
architects in this country have no professional training what- 
ever. Regulation is earnestly desired by the better class of 
architects, and to prevent imposition on the public it is needed, 
but it will probably be some time yet before it is brought 


about. 
OLOF HANSON, M. A., 
Omaha, Neb.* 


THE SUFFICIENCY OR INSUFFICIENCY OF SIGNS: 
WHICH? 


Tue above topic was suggested to me while attending the 
recent sessions of the National Association of the Deaf at 
Kendall Green. I was indeed astonished to see the decidedly 
“sandwiched ” style of oratory which prevailed on that occa- 
sion. 

It seemed to me that a large majority of the speakers could 
hardly give a sentence purely in signs. Generally, one or 
more words were spelled, and sometimes whole phrases and 
sentences. 

Upon my mind the effect of the continual changing from 
pantomime to dactylology and back again, as far as the clear- 


*Mr. Hanson, the author of the foregoing article, is a graduate of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf and the National Deaf-Mute College, who 
has made architecture his profession. Last year he took part in a prize 
competition for the best original design of a double house. The contest 
was open to all the architects of the country, though of course those who 
took part in the contest were mostly those who had their reputation yet 
to make. Mr. Hanson stood fourth in the list of competitors, and his 
design received honorable mention. A plan which he made of a school 
building for the deaf was exhibited at the National College last Presenta- 
tion Day, when he received the degree of Master of Arts, and was much 
admired by the general public for its beauty and by experts for its adapt- 
edness to the purpose for which it was designed. Mr. Hanson is now 
making a sketching and study tour in Europe.—E. A. F. 
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ness of the speaker’s thought was concerned, was like the suc- 
cessive passing of clouds over the face of the moon while trying 
to pick one’s way along a rough and difficult road, or like the 
sudden checking and starting of a railroad train; both inter- 
rupting my progress in understanding the thought of the 
speaker, and, if not checking the orator’s flow of language, at 
least spoiling the smoothness of his style of delivery. 

This is especially true if the listener is sitting at a distance 
from the speaker, or his spelling is in any degree indistinct. 

To me it seems like an acknowledgment of the insufficiency 
of signs. If it is, why should we longer boast of the great 
power, clearness, beauty, and eloquence of pantomime? If it 
is not, and the fault is in the speaker himself, and not in the 
language, let him cultivate a greater fluency in the use of his 
“mother tongue.” 

If educated deaf-mutes themselves discard the language of 
signs to such an extent as constantly to interpolate the words 
and idioms of another tongue, who are to become its defenders, 
and how is the language to retain its original purity and force, 
to say nothing of its future development? There is also an 
air of pedantry in this excessive mixture of signs and spelling, 
just as there is in the constant use of Latin, French, or other 
foreign words and expressions. Of course, every language is 
deficient in some respects, and no tongue exists which cannot 
be supplemented with words and phrases from other languages 
to express certain fine shades of meaning. In this case, the 
spelling of English words and idioms is allowable and even to 
be encouraged—especially in conversation. But, as a general 
rule, in addressing an assembly, it seems to me that only 
proper names, with occasional technical terms, and synony- 
mous words, where they add to the force of the thought, should 
be spelled, unless the assembly is a small one, and the whole 
discourse is spelled, in which case it is purely English. Even 
the spelling of synonymous terms is rather far-fetched and 
foreign to signs, unless it is in the interpretation of a written 
discourse, where terms having the same general meaning, dif- 
fering only in the shade of thought expressed, are used more 
especially for the sake of emphasis. 

If we are to have the sign-language at all, let us have it in 
all its natural beauty and force, and not make of it a jumble of 
pantomime and English. It seems to me that there is a great 
deal of false doctrine afloat concerning the language of signs. 
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It is often, I fear, made the scapegoat for the sins of the teacher, 
and upon it is ruthlessly placed the responsibility of all the 
peculiar phraseology and broken English of the deaf. 

Foreigners make similar mistakes when they try to learn 
another tongue, and we must not forget that the deaf, though 
born amongst us, are, as far as language is concerned, as much 
foreigners as though they came from China or one of the South 
Seaislands. Their natural language has a genius of its own, and, 
in its idioms and constructions, is as different from and inde- 
pendent of the English, or any other language, as is the German, 
and in some respects much more so. Who would think of mix- 
ing English and German as signs and English are jumbled to- 
gether, unless it were done in sheer ignorance, or who would 
think of calling that kind of jargon German which consisted of 
German words written in the English order? Who would ever 
be able to learn a foreign tongue if his teacher insisted upon 
instructing him after one or the other, or both, of the above 
methods? How would he ever be able to tell where one lan- 
guage begins and the other leaves off? Would he not become 
confused and badly mixed in his phraseology? He would never 
even know what a foreign language was, unless he should obtain 
it from books after getting rid of the nightmare impressions of 
the new language made upon him by such a teacher. 

Yet the above-indicated false systems are being used and 
advocated by many teachers in the institutions of our land 
to-day, and educated deaf-mutes are, in a sense, upholding 
such teaching by their practice. No wonder the poor deaf- 
mute pupil gets into “ confusion worse confounded ” in attempt- 
ing to express himself in written language—to him a foreign 
tongue. Let the teacher use both the English and the sign- 
languages in their purity; and, as soon as possible, let the 
pupil be made to understand that English and signs are sep- 
arate and distinct modes of expression ; that the form of the 
one will not fit into the mould of the other ; that the terms of 
the sign-language seldom, or never, follow the order of the 
English words in a sentence, and the greatest difficulty in the 
way of the pupil’s mastery of English is removed. If the 
teacher intermingles signs and English, or uses the signs in 
the English order, how can the pupil escape the idea that there 
is not very much difference between the two languages, and 
that they can be indiscriminately mixed? The result cannot 
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fail of being disastrous—ending in perplexity to the pupil, 
annoyance to the teacher, and discouragement to both. 

You may consider the sign-language as the scaffolding by 
which to build up the structure of the English, but do not 
mistake the timbers and planks of the one for those of the other, 
thus building the one into the other, and ultimately involving 
all in hopeless ruin, and wasting precious time and material. 


C. N. HASKINS, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


NOTES ON THE MEETING OF THE DEAF AT PARIS. 


A report to the President of the College upon this meeting 
is printed in the annual report of the Columbia Institution 
for 1889, and also separately. Ordinarily it would have been 
merely a sketch of my own connection with the affair, but by 
force of circumstances it became a full and detailed narrative. 
It leaves little to be said in this promised article. 

Those who think that oralism “restores the deaf to society,” 
while a knowledge of signs isolates them in its midst, would 
have found considerable food for reflection if they had been 
upon the steamer that took the delegates across. The sign- 
taught mingled freely with the hearing passengers. One of 
them, who cannot speak, made more new acquaintances prob- 
ably than any other person, deaf or hearing, among the six 
hundred in the saloon. Some of them attended every pub- 
lic meeting that was called—religious, patriotic, comic, or 
other—and when possible they contributed to those meetings. 
Several who have been only in sign or combined schools could 
hold their own at whist with any players on board, and one, 
at draughts, vanquished all who could be brought to try con- 
clusions with him (though he did meet his match upon the 
return voyage). These may seem trifles, but in the saloon of 
a Cunarder these little social accomplishments count for much ; 
moreover, it is not to be forgotten that these deaf players could, 
and did, at other times, by writing, discuss Gladstone with 
the English, Parnell with the Irish, or the tariff with the Amer- 
icans among their fellow-passengers. They formed relations 
right and left, some of which may prove permanent and valua- 
ble. Two of the party, as a result of one of these chance 
acquaintanceships, were offered and received the hospitality of 
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one of the most aristocratic houses in one of the most aristo- 
cratic quarters of London. A little social distinction of this 
kind is highly prized by the average American; both of those 
who enjoyed it in this case use signs freely on occasion. 

Apropos of this subject there were many striking evidences of 
the attachment of the deaf to the sign language. On the pro- 
gramme of the Congress it was stated that systems were not to be 
discussed; but this was a ghost that would not down at the bid- 
ding ofany one. In the sessions and at the banquet many speakers 
dwelt with fervor, force, and pathos upon the happiness and bene- 
fit that (they said) signs had conferred upon them while at school. 
These speakers, addressing themselves, apparently, to the pres- 
ent management of their schools, would say: “ You bring oral- 
ism to us. You impose it uponus. We receive it, since we are 
forced to do so. We try with resignation to walk in the 
path that pleases you. But that path has few charms for us. 
We advance upon it, if at all, passively. It does not invite us 
to speed. It leads us neither to wide views, nor to confidence 
in what we see; still less to the freedom of fluent expression 
with all its enjoyments. All these we reach, and reach alone, 
by means of the language of signs—as natural fo us as our 
native breath.” The above is a report merely, and is not written 
in a spirit of devotion to signs; indeed, the writer would have 
had something to say on the other side, as Mr. Davidson and 
Mr. Nuboer among the Americans did, if only he could have 
“caught the speaker’s eye” in the hubbub. Nevertheless, this 
principle of naturalism, or, if it better please the oralists, this 
passion amounting to a principle, is one that will have to be 
taken into account by those who would plant strict oralism in 
France and America. 

The interpreting, at the meeting in London, was a curiosity. 
According to the arrangements made the Americans would 
sign to Dr. Gallaudet, who would speak to Mr. Stainer, who 
would spell to the audience. The Americans generally felt that 
by “ going slow ” in their signing they would have made them- 
selves quite as well understood by the English as by this trian- 
gular filtering process. Mr. Stainer used the double-hand alpha- 
bet with incredible rapidity ; it, accompanied by emphatic nods 
of the head and facial expressions, constituted his whole method 
of communication. Remembering the difficulty with which 
our average deaf-mute comprehends language when spelled, 
one felt some doubt as to whether the English clearly under- 
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stood speeches so presented to them. If they do, they must be 
in the Aabit of communicating in that way. 

The “universal language” of signs did not always prove itself 
such with me. Conversation was generally intelligible, but 
when the Europeans made set speeches I often got the thread 
of their remarks hopelessly tangled. This was, perhaps, due to 
the fact that my intercourse with the deaf has been mostly with 
the educated ; for those of our number who, like Mr. Koehler, 
are brought into contact with all classes and conditions, did 
not have the like difficulty. 

The French manual alphabet is the same as our own, except 
that in making ¢ they place the thumb behind the forefinger, 
holding the other fingers erect. In no case, however, did I see 
the alphabet used steadily. Over and over again I begged the 
deaf among the French and the teaching priests to spell to me 
in their own language. At the banquet one of the most intelli- 
gent among the latter sat next me; not clearly understanding 
a remark he had made to me in signs, I said, “‘ Pray spell it ; I 
read French well, though I write it ill.” The only response 
was a puzzled stare, a spasmodic attempt to spell, and a relapse 
into signs. After many such experiences I was driven to the 
inference that these men never addressed their pupils, nor any 
deaf person, no matter what his intelligence, in connected lan- 
guage. It was easy to forgive them; had not I been, myself, 
and had I not often seen the best of teachers, caught in the 
quagmire of signs? 

The only persons who used connected language to me were 
a rare few among the deaf who were trying to master English 
by their own efforts. One of them interested me much. His 
name was Mignat, a cloth-cutter by occupation, a quiet, gen- 
tlemanly person, who watched closely all that went on, but took 
no part in the public exercises. As he was anxious to improve 
his English, and I my French, we had some queer times at first, 
but finally compromised by each habitually using the language 
of the other when we met. He told me of two or three other 
deaf friends who were studying English without assistance. 

Two rencontres pointed the saying that the world isa small 
place after all. One was the presence in Paris of Harry Moore, 
who sat next me in Professor Porter’s room in the Hartford 
school more than a quarter of a century ago. His reputation is 
high, the best proof of it being, perhaps, the fact that his works 
gell readily in competition with those of European artists. 
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My vis-a-vis at the banquet was the wife of M. Dusuzeau, and 
in her I found no other than Matilda Freeman, who was also 
a pupil at Hartford at the time mentioned. She retains much 
of the beauty and vivacity which made her a bright figure in 
that group of pupils, so many of whom have since become 
wellknown. For language she uses French, English, signs, and 
dactylology in about equal parts. 

The report mentioned in the first paragraph gives my con- 
clusions as to the value of this meeting. All will regret that 
the results are so meagre. Those who attended the Milan 
Conference will perhaps remember parallel difficulties. Hear- 
ing persons who have gone as delegates to international meet- 
ings relating to other matters assure me that they met like 
hindrances to progress. A much fairer estimate of the ability 
of the deaf to conduct and make such a meeting profitable 
would be afforded by a study of the convention held at Ken- 
dall Green last June. In decorum, earnestness, and progress 
that meeting would hardly be excelled by a similar gathering 
of hearing persons, graduates of our public and high schools. 
Papers such as those of Mr. White and Mr. Smith will bear 
comparison, in aim, tone, and matter, with the best put forth 
by hearing persons on like occasions. If to them we add Mr. 
McGregor’s oration at the unveiling exercises, the comparison 
will be still more favorable to the deaf. 


AMOS G. DRAPER, M. A., 
Professor in the National College, Washington, D. C. 


OUR ELEMENTARY WORK. 


To Learn the alphabet in our youth wé had to commit to 
memory twenty-six letters or symbols of sounds, each with a 
distinctive name. This task accomplished, spelling, or the 
anatomy of words, absorbed no mean portion of our time and 
energies. All would have been well, and this time more 
profitably spent, if our letters had all been named according to 
the sounds they represented. But these twenty-six letters 
represented more than their equivalent number of sounds, for 
some of them possessed two or three powers, and most of them 
were modified more or less by the preceding or following 
letter. 
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Despite these difficulties, we have contrived to acquire the 
correct pronunciation of our language simply by ear, and not 
by means of the spelling-book or dictionary; for the most 
elaborate combinations of our volatile A, B,C, propped up 
even by a variety of diacritical marks, cannot correctly sym- 
bolize the innumerable delicate variations of sound of which 
our words are formed. 

No man has yet mastered the correct pronunciation of any 
foreign language from a book. 

Our deaf children, employing their cosmopolitan language 
of signs, may be considered as foreigners, living with us, but 
speaking a tongue different from ours. Having undertaken to 
impart our language to these little foreigners, it is incumbent 
upon us to acquit ourselves creditably, with as little trouble as 
possible to them and without unnecessary exertion on our 
part. 

For the first step towards this end, in most beginners’ 
classes, an “ Articulation Chart” is used. On this chart the 
sounds found in our language are very carefully, even scien- 
tifically, arranged, as simple, compound, vocal, non-vocal, etc., 
etc.; so that, when added up, we find considerably more than 
twenty-six symbols, without mentioning a long list of initial 
and final combinations of two or more consonants. 

Thus our heavily handicapped children have to grapple with 
an alphabet which for difficulty entirely puts ours in the shade ; 
and, having gone through this chart, we have only taught the 
driest bones of articulation at a great expense of time and 
severe labor on the part of teacher and pupil. 

Every teacher of articulation must have observed the look of 
bewilderment or amusement on the face of the child to whom 
he is about to give his first lesson. 

Alone, or in company with several others whose tears at 
leaving home are scarcely dried, or, alas! still flowing, he looks 
up at a big human being who, in his most pleasant way, is per- 
haps breathing heavily, with his hand spread out on his chest, 
or pressing his lips together and suddenly opening them, or, 
with lips wide apart and hand under his chin, is making strange 
motions to him. The timid child is amazed; the forward one 
thinks it fine fun. Eventually the teacher’s skill and good 
humor prevail, and certain sounds are mastered. The pupils 
are able to go down the ‘chart, write the letters, and, let us 
hope, read them from the teacher’s lips and from each other. 
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To achieve so much certainly not less than six months are con- 
sumed, probably a whole year, and even then most of the pupils 
will possess their special blemishes in articulation. 

It is easy to indicate a few of these troublesome faults: 
nasality, huskiness, headiness, throatiness, the substitution of 
B for P, S for Sh, and wice versa, are but samples of the skele- 
tons which crowd the cupboard of the articulation teacher. 
What a hard, dry time it must be for pupils to repeat sounds, 
day after day and week after week, which have no meaning as 
they stand on that lifeless, uncommunicative board! Is there 
not sufficient excuse for listless, leaden eyes? The forms Fa, 
Foo, Fr, mean nothing, but the words Farm, Foop, Frrr, with 
the corresponding objects or pictures pointed to, after being 
read from the teacher’s lips, at once raise a lively interest in 
the children, and we are gratified with the involuntary gesture 
or intelligent look which is easily translatable into the cum- 
brously written “I know,” or, as it more simply appears on the 
lips, “INO.” It is well, as early as possible, to commence this 
clothing of the dry bones of articulation with the living flesh 
of language, so that it may quickly dawn upon our pupils that 
the vocal gymnastics and the written forms which they are 
practising are of some use, and that they can be made to ex- 
press their wants, and afterwards, as we know, their thoughts 
too. 

A large amount of language may thus be taught, and suc- 
cessfully, before the articulation course is finished, if it ever is 
finished, by the end of the school term. 

It will be found that the interest centred on language will 
render articulation exercises more irksome and tend to the less 
frequent use of the chart. 

The former result must be zealously met by the teacher, who 
will be greatly assisted and more than recompensed by the 
latter result. The absence of the chart will bring about what 
is so much desired, viz., that all or most of the instruction will 
be received from the teacher’s lips ; thence good lip-reading and 
more fluent and more correctly pronounced speech. 

The eyes of the deaf are to perform the duty of the ears. 
Then we must consider how we know what is said through our 
ears. When a sentence is spoken we do not hear every letter 
or every syllable of it, but only a certain number of vowels and 
consonants, embellished by modulation of voice, which sounds, 
if they are strange to us, we do not understand, although we 
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may be able to repeat them. The deaf, then, must see certain 
movements of the vocal organs, and recognize in them, not ar- 
ticulations, but forms of language, understanding which, they 
will the more readily repeat them in a similarly connected 
manner. 

Much of our labor is wasted and the efforts of our children 
frustrated by their articulating rather than speaking, and this 
can only be obviated by dictating and speaking, not single 
words, but sentences. 

It is a mistake to think that it is more difficult to lip-read 
a sentence as a whole than in parts, for, by separating the words, 
their association is destroyed and the difficulty of understand- 
ing them increased, so that each word may be correctly re- 
peated and the whole be without meaning until pieced to- 
gether. 

It is quite practicable, soon after the commencement of the 
articulation course, to teach simple forms of language, requir- 
ing such sounds only as have been taught, and to increase 
these forms with almost every sound that is acquired. 

More harm is done than may appear by writing on the black- 
board sentences which are beyond the class for lip-reading or 
speaking. Such forms may easily be understood, but they have 
an unfortunate tendency to supplant lip-reading and to substi- 
tute for it written instruction, which only seems to entail so 
much less labor, and which necessitates the constant use of 
paper and pencil—just what the Oral system is striving to do 
away with. 

Nevertheless, writing, judiciously used, does facilitate lip- 
reading ; a fact which is overlooked by many zealous teachers, 
who might thereby save themselves and their pupils a vast 
amount of annoyance. 

There is no pupil who would not lip-read and articulate 
well if he could; so that, if he does not understand us or does 
not speak distinctly, ninety-nine times out of a hundred it is 
his misfortune and not his fault. Then it is useless getting 
excited, and thus putting a stumbling-block in our own path. 

‘ Speech and lip-reading are best acquired in an easy, familiar 
intercourse between teacher and pupil, and by insisting that no 
signs should be used that can be translated into the language 
acquired by the class. Homely conversations, in which the 
pupils in turn take the teacher’s part, are of great service in 
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showing the various uses of pronouns and in correctly gauging 
the proficiency in language. 

These conversations may begin early in the course; in fact 
as soon as a few forms of sentences are known in the positive, 
negative, and interrogative. 

Thus, with articulation, lip-reading, language, writing, and 
very rudimentary arithmetic, two years may be spent and no 
very great results shown, but sufficient will have been done if 
the articulation be natural—not forced—and the language be 
the very property of the pupils. 

Writing and counting call for no special mention, except that 
the former should be systematic, the latter audible. 

But, despite the little that can be shown, the progress after 
the first year seems to grow in geometric proportion, the last 
half of the second year showing a great advance on the first 
half. 

Pupils at this stage absorb language so rapidly that it is a 
most difficult task to keep them up with their articulation and 
lip-reading. 

Surrounded by higher classes than theirs, these beginners, in 
their third year, would like to write more quickly and with less 
‘are; they would learn arithmetic, religion, geography, etc., 
but they should be checked. 

They as yet only partly understand the language of the 
home and the school room ; these special subjects each require 
another language. Let every-day language be acquired first, 
and then special studies may be taught as in ordinary schools. 
This need not debar us from giving beginners an idea of God 
or an insight into general knowledge, as we can do both while 
constructing language forms. 

Whatever there is to do, if it is to be done well, our children 
must, from the very beginning, be well drilled. Dragging the 
feet should not be tolerated. The distribution and collection 
of books, slates, pencils, etc., should be rapidly and noiselessly 
accomplished. 

Where the term of work is divided by a short recess, leaving 
the class unnecessarily should not be permitted. The ele- 
mentary course, which requires so much patience, can only be 
made endurable by the cheerful observance of discipline. Thus, 
with a careful three years’ training at least, our children will 
be able to commence a course of advanced language, combined 
with the special subjects considered necessary for their educa- 
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tion, and will render their higher instruction not a pain to the 
teacher in whose hands they may fall, but a pleasure, even if, 
like all pleasures, not an unalloyed one. 
S. KULNER, 
Instructor in the Manchester Schools, 
Old Trafford, Manchester, England. 


A COURSE OF STUDY.* 


Wuere the education of a child, and especially one deprived 
of hearing, is committed to the care of a number of persons, a 
general scheme, outlining and circumscribing the work required 
of each, is necessary that the best results may be obtained. Ex- 
perience on the part of a teacher is of great importance, but it 
is not all. The idea seems to prevail in some quarters that this, 
with a talent for teaching, is all that is needed. But however 
talented and experienced a teacher may be, he cannot take 
charge of aclass and do it entire justice without knowing some- 
what in detail the work required of the class, what precedes 
and what follows it. He should in the start have a clearly de- 
fined idea of what the grade is required to do for the year, and 
then he will have ample scope for the exercise of his ingenuity 
upon the division of his time and the methods of imparting the 
subject-matter. The deaf are so dependent upon the teacher— 
they imbibe so little from one another, or from books and papers, 
the peculiarities in the language of the home, the business world, 
and the social circle—that without a plan comprehending the 
most important, and each in its place, their language must re- 
main sadly deficient ; and even though every expression neces- 
sary to meet the requirements of ordinary life may be readily 
found in books at hand, none but the exceptionally bright and 
persevering will, by independent effort, receive any considerable 
benefit from such a source. They will not understand or ap- 
preciate, and therefore will not read. It is hard enough to 
make a deaf child read what he understands, and to expect that 
he will ponder over and study out, by a slow and irksome pro- 
cess, what he does not understand, is to expect more than his 
human nature is equal to. 


* From the preface to ‘‘ Course of Instruction of the Texas School for the 
Deaf.” 
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How we can get any order, therefore, into the language of 
the deaf, without system in imparting it—without dividing up 
the English and assigning each grade its due share—is a prob- 
lem that has never been satisfactorily solved. Each teacher is 
liable to intrude upon the territory of another, and many things, 
among even the simplest, are overlooked. This is verified many 
times in our association with the deaf. Every day may be seen 
the results of this hap-hazard, hit-or-miss way of doing our work ; 
every day we see the deaf stumble in their efforts to express 
the simplest ideas. How toimprove the language of our pupils, 
how to go about it, so that they will not blunder in the expres- 
sion of commonplace thoughts, has been the desideratum these 
many years. We have written, talked, and theorized, then pur- 
sued the old course, failed and lamented. Now let us, as a pro- 
fession, stop theorizing, and put some organized, well-digested 
plan into practice and see whether the results will not be better. 
“A pine bench, with a pupil at one end and Mark Hopkins at 
the other,” looks well as a theory, but when put into practice 
it fails to meet the wants of a large school. The combination 
of qualities and attainments required to make a Mark Hopkins 
in an institution for the deaf is a scarce article, and cannot be 
picked up every day and utilized, where the compensation is 
no more than ordinary. In addition to a good education, an 
inventive faculty of a high order, a talent for thorough organi- 
zation, and the power of close and persistent application are es- 
sentials. Whether the applicant possesses these qualifications 
cannot always be determined without a trial; and shall such a 
trial be instituted with the chances that it is made at the expense 
of the pupils? Is it not better to anticipate such chances, and, 
with system and guidance, make up for inexperience and other 
possible defects in the qualifications of teachers ? 

This work will allow the individuality of teachers ample play. 
Individuality is a good thing and should be recognized; care 
must be taken, however, that it does not receive undue impor- 
tance. Itis very easy to theorize about individuality, but, when 
weighed in the balance of practical experience, such theorizing 
often falls short of its purpose. Individuality needs to be 
hemmed about, braced up, and guided. It is so in every 
walk of life, in every phase of human experience. Wher- 
ever there is association, and especially to produce certain 
results, individuality needs to be limited. If it were al- 
lowed to take its course, for example, in the social world, 
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the result would be anarchy; in our work similar freedom 
results, of necessity, in confusion. It has been intimated 
that a school adhering carefully to system will “turn out 
pupils as bullets are run out of moulds, one very much 
like another.” Better have them so, with a good command of 
language and possessed of ample equipments for the business 
of life, than turn them out varied as the hues of the rainbow 
but deficient in the essential features of a good education. But 
they will not be alike, any more than two apples growing upon 
different trees, side by side, and nourished by the same soil 
and atmosphere, are necessarily alike. Sufficient variety is 
secured by the different methods of imparting instruction pur- 
sued by the teachers, the changes occurring from time to time 
in the corps of instructors, and the varied temperaments and 
natural powers of pupils; furthermore, a good teacher will ad- 
just his method to the needs of the pupil and not try to con- 
form the pupil to his method. No plea is entered here for 
uniformity of method. The course in language has been 
arranged without reference to text-books, and for the upper 
classes the words and phrases given are to be taught in ad- 
dition to such as may be selected from the books in use; in 
the lower classes no text-books will be used, the teacher follow- 
ing the line indicated, and, if possible, adding other expressions 
similar to those presented in the course. 

I stated in the outset that this work was prepared for the 
Texas School, but if it leads to a more thorough organization 
of our educational work generally, and better results are se- 
cured thereby, I shall be more than repaid for the time and 


labor expended. 
J. W. BLATTNER, B. A., 
Principal of the Texas School, Austin, Texas. 


Dr. G. O. FAY’S “WEEK AT ROCHESTER.” 
A Nove vo 1ts CoMMENTATORS. 


Tue completion of the article on the “ American Vernacular 
Method” for this number of the Annals has been prevented 
by the pressure of other duties, which have required all my 
time and thought. As an eye-witness of the demonstration of 
a truth that may be made of importance in the education of 
the deaf, it is my desire so to present my testimony that it 
shall have the weight with others that what I have seen has 
with me. If my testimony fails to present the truth convine- 
ingly, it will be because of faultiness in its presentation, not 
because the truth lacks vitality. 

As one of the teachers for whom the Annals is published, I 
wish to thank the editor and the committee of publication for 
requesting a man so well known and universally esteemed for 
his clearness of vision, breadth, and candor as Dr. G. O. Fay, 
of Hartford, to represent the profession in an investigation as 
to the validity of the claim that has been made by the Rochester 
School. Years of observation of the benefits that the deaf 
have enjoyed through the use of “signs” did not prevent him 
from seeing that the deaf also enjoy free and natural inter- 
course through the signs of another language. His advocacy 
of the principles of the “Combined Method” for educating 
the deaf, 7. e., through the instrumentality of “signs,” did 
not blind him to the truth in other principles than those he 
advocates. 

The question to be answered by Dr. Fay’s investigation was : 
Can English be presented to the deaf so that they can become 
accustomed to and enjoy its use; can the English language 
fulfil to the deaf the requirements of intellectual intercourse 
as satisfactorily as the De lEpée language of gesture signs has 
done? That it can has been clearly demonstrated at the Roch- 
ester School. Dr. Fay has fully brought out this demonstra- 
tion in his representation of the freedom of intercourse of the 
pupils—on the play-ground, in conversation, and in debate ; of 
the ease with which English, as the language of the school, is 
used in class and public exercises, social gatherings, and for 
worship; of the social, ethical, and religious status of the 
school. Corroborating testimony is given by scholarly deaf 


men and women, with whom readers of the Annals are 
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acquainted, who use English well, some of the most distin- 
guished of whom never attended schools for the deaf, having 
been educated at home; others, educated through “signs,” 
are, in adult life, quite in the habit of using English, the devel- 
opment of this habit being due to preference. 

A second question is suggested by the account of Dr. Fay’s 
examination of class-room work, and attracts the principal atten- 
tion of the commentators on Dr. Fay’sreport. This is with re- 
gard to the comparative excellence of the Rochester School; an 
issue wholly distinct from the first, but closely related to it. The 
question seems to be: Can the Rochester School show higher 
scholarship than other American schools? The school dis- 
claims any such pretensions. It is one of the youngest, if not 
the youngest, school of its size. A private corporation, it has 
received no special appropriation from the legislature, no en- 
dowment by Congress or by legacy; it has had no financial 
resources except its tuition fees, and it has, therefore, been un- 
able to retain for long periods of augmenting experience and 
skill some of its most able instructors. The principles pe- 
culiar to the Rochester School were promulgated, as theories, 
thirteen years ago, and since that time it has followed their 
development, but they were not held as accepted and estab- 
lished by its teachers and pupils until within three or four 
years. The evolution of these principles has required a cor- 
responding growth and change in school-room methods. 

We have, from time to time, compared the results of our 
work with the results of our own previous work, and have, 
year by year, been convinced of the stability of the ground we 
have taken. We should take pleasure in a comparison of 
scholarship with other schools; if a fair comparison of results 
should show that we have not attained the average standing, 
it only shows us what we have to do; for such a comparison, 
however, the conditions should be the same. 

No examination could be more fairly conducted than was Dr. 
Fay’s; an expert, with convictions opposed to the principles of 
the school, he prepared his own questions and conducted the 
examinations in his own manner. He was unacquainted with 
pupils or teachers, or with the arrangement of studies; and 
he came at a season of the year when there had been no prep- 
aration for examinations. Such an examination, though fair, 
was formidable ; none the less so that the pupils knew that the 
results of the test were to be subjected to public criticism. 
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In conversation concerning the investigation he had under- 
taken here, Dr. Fay said that he had suggested that the An- 
nals publish reports of the investigation of the methods of 
other schools, if they would consent to the same thorough 
treatment and report; the actual product of representative 
institutions being what teachers wish to know about. Further, 
Dr. Fay said that such examinations should be conducted under 
conditions as nearly the same as could be arranged. One such 
examination standing alone would be without object, for there 
would be nothing similar with which to compare it. 

Publishing the exhibits of an examination made under such 
conditions as are described above, in: contrast with selections 
from an ordinary examination, or with selected school exer- 
cises, seems to be profitless; comparisons cannot be made 
when the conditions are so unlike. Such comparisons would 
not furnish ground for tenable conclusions regarding the nat- 
ural and satisfactory use of spelled language by the deaf. 

To reverse such a test, an expert opposed to “signs ” might 
examine the class of a teacher who, using the gesture-language 
as his mother tongue, conducts school-room exercises in the 
“sion-language;” and, should the standing of the class, as 
shown by the results of the examination, appear unsatisfactory, 
I might present, as a conclusion drawn from the examination, 
the statement that the language of signs is slow of delivery, 
unintelligible, and that it cannot be made to fulfil to the deaf 
the offices of a language. But such a statement would do 
violence to my judgment; for many factors, beside the vehicle 
of instruction, go to determine standing in scholarship. 

So far as the English language is concerned it has no lack ; 
its only limitations are in those who use it. Skilful teachers 
and eager scholars, with fluent, unrestricted- use of the lan- 
guage, have its stores of knowledge open to them. The deaf 
can acquire the English language as their mother tongue, and 
can have such fluent and unrestricted intercourse through 
the visible forms in which English can be presented—the 
manual alphabet, speech and speech-reading, writing, and 
print—choosing the form convenient for the occasion. Dr. 
Fay’s report shows that at the school at Rochester the deaf 
do use English naturally, and that not only in school, but in 
all places and for all purposes, spelled English meets their re- 
quirements for intercourse among themselves and with their 
teachers. In referring to the demonstration of this fact we 
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speak with confidence and positiveness, because it is accom- 
plished. 

In regard to the pedagogic ability of the school at Roches. 
ter to grapple with the varied problems that are constantly 
presented, in conforming our methods to a new plan of work, 
I cannot speak with the same assurance. But our hands have 
found the work to do, and we have endeavored to do it with 
fidelity. We are glad to open our school to the inspection 
of members of the profession and to all interested in deaf- 
mute education. 

Z. F. WESTERVELT, 


Superintendent of the Western New York Institution, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE DREAMS OF THE 
DEAF. 


[The writer of the following communication has an interesting study 
of the Dreams of the Blind in the New Princeton Review for January, 
1888.—E. A. F.] 


To the Editor of the American Annals of the Deaf. 

Sir: With the desire of promoting our knowledge of the in- 
fluence of the absence of a sense upon future mental peculiar- 
ities, I have arranged the following series of questions, and 
have sent them to the leading Institutions for the Deaf. I feel 
confident that there are many not appealed to in this way whose 
replies would be of great value to me, and who are probably 
readers of your periodical. I therefore take the liberty of ask- 
ing you to insert this list of questions, and I hereby invite all 
those to whom the queries apply to prepare answers to the 
questions, and send them to my address, as given below. Due 
acknowledgment of all such aid will be given. I will only add 
that it will increase the value of the replies very much if they 
are carefully thought over, and illustrations from the writer’s 
experience be recorded. It is much better to say too much 
than too little. 

I am, very sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH JASTROW, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Inquiries Concerning the Dreams of the Deaf. 


A.—GENERAL INFORMATION. 

Date and place. 

Name. 

Age; Years, Months. 

Degree of deafness : 

A. Is the noise of loud thunder keard? If so, describe the sensation. 

B. Are street noises heard by you? 

C. Do you distinguish loud voices ? 

D. Can you hear the ticking of a-watch ? 

Condition of the ear : 

A. Cause of deafness. (Give physician’s description if possible.) 

B. Describe conditien of ear as far as known. 

C. Can you hear by aid of teeth? And if so, how distinctly? Give 
instances. 

Age of becoming deaf : 

At what age did deafness come on? If gradual, give limit of time ; 
if first partial, then total, give both dates; if differently for 
ach year, answer separately for each. Answer accurately, giv- 
ing years and months. 

Can you articulate, and to what degree? How taught? When did 
you acquire it ? 

Language and education : 

Do you use the sign-language, and to what degree ? 

Do you use the gesture-language, and to what degree ? 

When did your education begin ? 

Tell all that may be interesting concerning your life before educa- 
tion, especially notions developed during that period. 

Are you subject to dizziness, nausea, or sea-sickness ? 


B.—SpecitaL INFORMATION REGARDING DREAMS. 


Do you dream? Answer whether every night, usually, often, seldom, 
never, etc. 

Are your dreams easily remembered? Are they when you determine 
to remember them? Answer fully. 

Do you hear in your dreams, ¢. e., do you dream of hearing ? 

If yes— 

Do you do so invariably, and have you always done so ? 

Does hearing predominate in your dreams ? 

What other senses do you use in dreams ? 

Are your dreams of sound as distinct as your present hearing, or 
more or less so? Answer fully. 

Do you dream of events that have happened since you became 
deaf ? 

Is there any difference in the distinctness, especially regarding 
sounds, of your dreams of events happening before and after 
your deafness ? 

Do you dream of hearing noises? Talking? Music? Voices? 
Light Noises ? 
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If no— 

A. What senses do you use most in your dreams, and which is the 
most important sense in dreaming ? 

B. How do your dreams differ from the real events ? 

C. Do you dream of things that happened before deafness ? And if 
so, how do such dreams differ from others ? 

D. Do you dream of events that have happened since you became 
deaf ? 

Is the sense of jar, such as is caused by stamping one’s foot, shaking 
the chair, the house, etc., particularly annoying? Are you 
sensitive to such? Do you use this sense in dreams ? 

Can you represent sounds, musical tones, etc., to yourself by any 
analogies with color? Have you any particular associations 
between colors and sounds ? 

Have you ever been observed to go through the movements of mak- 
ing signs for words, or gestures, or articulations in your sleep ? 

Do you dream of things referring to the period before your educa- 
tion? Do such dreams differ from others, especially regarding 
language ? 

Can you refer any of your dominant ‘talents, likings, or interests to 
your loss of hearing ? 

Have you good eye-sight? Have you a strong visual memory? Can 
you easily and clearly call up faces and scenes béfore you? 
Give as many cases as possible. 

Give as many instances of your dreams as you can clearly remember, 
especially any noteworthy dreams, and senses used in the 
dreams. Give any facts about your dreams that may be of in- 
terest. 

When you dream of communicating with others, in what way do you 
doit? By articulation, sign or gesture language? Do you ever 
dream of receiving information by articulation, sign or gesture 
language? Answer fully. 

Do you dream more of recent or of long-past events ? 

Do you ever dream of tasting or smelling? Give cases. 

Do you ever dream of things partly or wholly imaginary, such as 
fairies, ghosts, etc.? Give cases. 

Do you dream of yourself as deaf? Answer with reference to your 
present condition. 

What is your earliest remembrance of yourself? State what it is, 
and give date as accurately as possible. 

Have you any favorite or often-recurring dreams ? 

Give any additional personal information, as to your profession, likes 
or dislikes, health, talents, peculiarities, etc., that may be of 
interest or aid in the interpretation of your answers. 
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BULLETIN IN REFERENCE TO THE NEXT CONVEN- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF IN AMERICA. 


Tue Standing Executive Committee of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf have had under considera- 
tion the suggestions made in many quarters that, in view of the 
probability of a notable national celebration being held in 1892, 
in this country, the Convention, which would naturally meet in 
1890, be postponed until the jubilee year. 

It is well known that an invitation to hold the next Conven- 
tion at the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb was 
accepted some time ago, and that it was intended, through in- 
vitations to our professional brethren in other countries, to give 
the Convention an international character. 

Since this plan was decided on it has become practically 
certain that there will be held, in 1892, one or more great exhi- 
bitions calculated to attract visitors even from foreign coun- 
tries, and that, consequently, during that year, low rates of 
travel to and in our country will be offered, all which would 
tend to induce a larger attendance at our Convention from 
abroad, and probably from the States, than could be expected 
at any other time within the next decade. The influence of 
such a Convention, held when great numbers of people, both 


foreign and native, would be assembled at the place where our 
Convention would be likely to meet, would give its proceedings 
an influence and importance they could hardly have under 
other circumstances. 


The weight of these considerations has led the Committee to 
decide, unanimously, to postpone the meeting of the next 
Convention until 1892. The authorities of the New York Insti- 
tution have kindly renewed their offer of hospitality, but the 
Committee are of opinion that it will be wise to defer their de- 
cision as to the place of holding the Convention until the plans 
for the national celebration are more fully developed than they 
now are. 

The Committee believe the interests of our work would be 
promoted by a Conference of Principals in 1890, and they will 
be glad to receive any proposals that may be made with regard 
to such meeting. : 

By order of the Committee : 
E. M. GALLAUDET, Chairman. 


KENDALL GREEN, NEAR WASHINGTON, D. C., 


December 11, 1889. 
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NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 


BELL, ALEXANDER MELVILLE, F. E.I.S., etc., etc. Popular 
Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech. New York: N. 
D.C. Hodges. 1889. Small 4to, pp. 59. 


The great value of Professor Bell’s system of phonetics to 
articulation teachers is acknowledged by all who are familiar 
with it, whether they think it wise to give his Visible-Speech 
symbols to their pupils or not. In the present work a com- 
plete view of the actions of the vocal organs and the resulting 
elements of speech are given, and the student is furnished 
with material for the acquisition of a sound knowledge of 
Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech. 

This book differs from the large inaugural work (“ Visible 
Speech, the Science of Universal Alphabetics”) in being much 
smaller and cheaper (the price is only 50 cents), and in ex- 
plaining the formation and sound of every element in detail 
instead of illustrating them by diagrams and tables. The 
former publication was intended only for students of philology ; 
the present is adapted to the needs of students generally. 


FERRERI, G. Come s’insegna a parlar BENE al Sordomuto? 
[How shall the deaf-mute be taught to speak WELL ?] Siena: 
1889. S. Bernardino. 8vo, pp. 23. 


This is an Italian translation, of a treatise by Mr. J. Vatter, 
the distinguished principal of the School for the Deaf at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany. The title of the original is “ Wie 
lehrt man Taubstumme gut sprechen?” The translator is a 
teacher in the Siena Institution, and one of the authors of the 
“Graded Exercises in Reading ” noticed in the last volume of 
the Annals. 

While urging oral teachers to make the speech of hear- 
ing children the ideal at which they aim in the instruction 
of their deaf pupils, Mr. Vatter candidly admits that this 
ideal cannot be attained. ‘“ We shall never be able to produce 
in our deaf-mutes that harmony of voice which comes so 
sweetly to our ears from hearing children.” But, with the 
progress that has been made in recent years in the science of 
the art, he believes that it is possible, under favorable circum- 
stances, to teach the deaf to speak far better than the most of 
them actually do, so that they shall not offend the ear of hear- 


ing persons by uncouth sounds, shall be clearly understood, 
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and shall be able to read readily from the lips of others. That 
is what he means by teaching the deaf “to speak well.” 

Mr. Vatter states the necessary conditions of this degree of 
success as follows: 

If deaf-mute children are to learn to speak well they must have the 
faculties of the mind as well as of the vocal organs in a normal condi- 
tion. The eye must be quick and the sense of touch well trained. They 
must be received into an institution at the age at which the regular edu- 
cation of hearing children is begun, and not-wait until they are ten or 
twelve years of age. The number of pupils in a class must not exceed 
ten. Signs must be rigorously proscribed. 

The essentials of speaking wel/ are that the speech should be 
(1) correct and clear, (2) rapid and flowing, (3) natural and har- 
monious. In the first part of the course correctness and clear- 
ness are what Mr. Vatter chiefly aims at, while at the same time 
the other requisites receive due attention. He begins with 
gymnastic exercises of the vocal organs: closing the lips, clos- 
ing the teeth, opening the jaws, placing the tongue in various 
positions, breathing through the mouth and through the nose, 
etc., etc. By these preliminary exercises, which are to be con- 
tinued for two or three weeks, a scientific foundation for speech 
is securely laid, and the pupil acquires a perfect command over 
his vocal organs. 

Next, by a combination of the elements already practised, are 
taught the positions of the consonants. If the preliminary 
gymnastic exercises have been thoroughly mastered, this is not 
difficult. ‘The movements produced by the sound of the con- 
sonants must, doubtless, be perceived by the pupil as an optical 
picture of the sounds of the mouth, or, in other words, the 
pupils must be able to read the single consonants accurately 
from the lips and repeat them orally before being permitted to 
read or write them on the slate or in the copy-book.” 

The development of vocalization is more difficult, but not 
less important. It is important, for upon the formation of the 
voice depends essentially the success or failure of the pupil’s 
speech as a whole. It is difficult, for the vibration of the vocal 
chords can not be distinctly shown to the eye as are the closing 
of the lips and the opening of the jaws. Here the teacher’s de- 
pendence must be chiefly upon the pupil’s sense of feeling and 
touch. If, among the inarticulate sounds that the pupil already 
utters, the teacher detects one that is natural and pleasant, he 
must catch and fix it, if possible, for he will thus gain an im- 
portant vantage-ground for the whole future work. Vocaliza- 
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tion is best taught in combination with easy consonants : ba, 
ab, aba, ta, at, ata, etc. 

In the combination of consonants and vowels to form 
syllables, Mr. Vatter lays great stress upon the following 
points : 

1. Each syllable must be formed with an uninterrupted 
emission of breath. 

2. The transition from one sound to another must always 
be accomplished with the least possible expenditure of force 
and in the shortest way. 

3. In the simultaneous production of two sounds, the artic- 
ulation movements which they have in common must be made 
but once. 

4. Teachers must hear and see more. Our oral teachers 
can all hear, but their critical auditory sense seems sometimes 
to be dulled by the errors in speech they constantly hear from 
their pupils, and they do not keep the perfect speech of hear- 
ing persons before them, as they ought, as the ideal standard 
at which they aim. The sense of sight is of equal importance. 
The teacher must observe how others place the lips, the 
tongue, etc., in speaking; he must study the movement of his 
own organs before a mirror, see the movements his pupils 
make, and be quick to detect and correct every motion that is 
not correct and natural. 

5. The pupils must feel more. Their sense of touch must 
be highly educated and developed; otherwise they cannot 
possibly acquire all of the consonants, the movements of the 
vocal organs, and the correct emission of the voice. 

6. Teachers must know how to make their pupils under- 
stand exactly what they are to do, or not to do, in speaking. 
Sometimes we see a teacher manipulating the mouth or 
throat of his pupil without himself knowing precisely what is 
really needed. If the teacher does not know, how shall the 
pupil? 

7. The instruction must proceed slowly. Difficulties must 
be met and overcome one by one. 

Other points urged by Mr. Vatter are: 

While the acquisition of a correct and clear articulation 
should be made the chief aim during the first year of the 
course of instruction, and nothing like language teaching should 
be permitted to distract the attention from this object, the 
meaning of simple concrete words directly connected with the 
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pupil’s experience and observation may be taught with good 
results, and the pupils should be encouraged to use such 
words as far as possible in the expression of their wants. 

During the second and third years, when articulation ceases 
to be the predominant object of instruction, and becomes, in a 
large degree, its means, the great increase in the scope of the 
teaching imparted brings with it the danger of forming negli- 
gent habits in speech. In order to avoid this result, the 
teacher must continue the exercises in pronunciation, and must 
insist upon accuracy and clearness in every utterance. During 
this period, too, he must endeavor to make the articulation of 
his pupils rapid and flowing. The syllables and words of a 
sentence must be spoken with a single uninterrupted emission 
of breath, and the passage from one syllable to another must 
be made easily and quickly. Naturalness and harmoniousness 
of utterance, depending upon the vocalization, must also be 
constantly inculeated. Emphasis may be taught by means of 
questions and answers; as, for instance, ‘“ What does Charles 
do? Charles writes. Who writes? Charles writes.” 

Through free conversation in familiar language, through the 
recitation of lessons, reading, and (with the higher classes) the 
recitation of poetry, the teacher will find abundant opportu- 
nities to teach all the essentials of good articulation. 

To the practice, common in oral schools, of having the pupils 
repeat the teacher’s words in concert, either softly or aloud, 
Mr. Vatter decidedly objects, on the ground that it necessitates 
slowness, is unnatural, leads to careless repetition, and does 
not permit the teacher to discover errors in speech. 

In order that the pupils may learn to speak well, attention 
must be paid to their articulation out of school hours, when 
they are at play and at work, and in their leisure moments. 
Whoever watches his pupils at such times will find that their 
speech is much more careless and faulty than in the school- 
room, and will have abundant opportunity for the correction 
of errors. 

The habit of committing to memory in a loud voice is an 
enemy to good articulation ; while it may facilitate the task of 
those who possess some degree of hearing, it is at the expense 
of their excellence in speech. 

Inaudible articulation is also objectionable. It inevitably 
brings with it ungraceful contortions of the face, prevents the 
teacher from correcting defects of articulation, and opens the 
way to the use of signs. 
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REPORTS OF SCHOOLS published in 1889 ; Cambrian (Swansea, 
Wales), Catholic (Dublin, Ireland), Genoa (Italy), Glasgow 
(Scotland), Milwaukee, Northern Counties (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, England), Pennsylvania, Skara (Sweden), Texas, Vic- 
torian (Melbourne, Victoria, Australia). j 

Especially noteworthy is the Report of the Pennsylvania 

Institution, in which Mr. Crouter discusses the results of the 

marriage of the deaf with the deaf, the oral and manual meth- 

ods of instruction, and the influence of the sign-language, and 

Mr. Davidson gives an interesting account of the International 


Congress of the Deaf held at Paris last summer. 
B.A. 


BLATTNER, J. W., B. A. Course of Instruction of the Texas 
School for the Deaf, and Teachers’ Guide in the Instruction of 
Language. Austin: 1889. 8vo, pp. 43. 


One of the best evidences of the enthusiasm with which 
teachers of the deaf pursue the work of instruction, is the 
general attention which is now being paid to programmes of 
study. The excellent courses already published by several of 
our larger schools are now supplemented by Mr. Blattner’s. 
Mr. Blattner has gone to work in a very earnest, determined 
way, to prepare this outline of study. The course laid out is 
exceedingly thorough, and the pupils who master it will go 
forth as well equipped for the duties of life as the pupils from 
our public schools. The author declares, with all the force of 
ardent conviction, that what the deaf need is systematic in- 
struction, and for forty pages he has worked out his system 
with a grammatical erudition and an elaboration of detaii that 
will send some of us back to the study of our grammars. Mr. 
Blattner is, evidently, familiar not only with the grammar of 
the English language, but he has also incorporated into his 
course hints from his studies in other languages. There are 
many things in this course that speak well for the system about 
to be introduced. 

1. From the beginning, pupils are drilled in action-writing. 
The suggestions to teachers for the first and second year indi- 
cate the purpose of making the teaching as objective as possi- 
ble, thus laying the best foundation for future work. If the 
school holds to its programme in this particular, there will be 
no occasion for the charge of writing gesture English. 

2. The practice of connecting verbs, adverbs and adjectives 
with their accompanying prepositions, is one that deserves the 
highest commendation. The linking together of these words 


i 
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is a great help to the memory of those mould forms into which 
our language so often runs. 

3. Along with this work of sentence construction there is 
sarried on, in the successive years of the course, a supplemental 
exercise in the common idioms of our English speech. These 
idioms are divided among the several years of the course, grow- 
ing more difficult and more numerous as the pupils advance. 

It is impossible, however, for any one man to devise a course 
of study that shall be in all respects unobjectionable, and, in 
a matter which so vitally concerns the education of the deaf, 
a few suggestions cannot be out of place. 

In the first year, there is no indication of an attempt to teach 
any of the parts of the verb to de, nor are there any adjectives 
taught, so that a child would go home after being in school a 
year without being able to say so simple a thing as “I am 
sick,” “I am cold,” “I am hungry,” while he would be able to 
write such difficult sentences as “He held up a chair by the 
leg.” Would it not be better to avoid expressions which are 
somewhat irregular, such as “ went out,” “throw away,” until 
a little later, and to avoid such metaphorical language as “ He 
drove a nail with a hammer” until the primary signification of 
language has been somewhat fixed? The teaching of the re 
flexive pronouns, and of such prepositions as “in front of,’- 
in the first year, is expecting too much from congenital deaf- 
mutes; on the other hand, every child, after a year’s schooling, 
ought to be able to ask when he goes home, “ What is the 
name of it?” An inquiring boy will find out the names of 
many things in and around the home by using freely this ques- 
tion. ‘ 

It is difficult to understand why the distinction between a 
and an is set down for the fourth year. Inasmuch as the dis- 
tinctions have already been observed in practice, one would 
naturally expect instruction in these indefinite particles to pro- 
ceed with the usage. In this same year the teacher is required 
to teach prepositional phrases after the superlative, and the 
following model is given : 

“ John is the largest boy in school.” Suppose, now, the pupil, 
following this model, writes, “ John is the largest boy in insti- 
tution,” or “in house,” “in home,” “ in class,” he will be wrong 
every time. 

This is an illustration of the impossibility of applying rules 
of grammar to so arbitrary a thing as our unruly English. 
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It is of the utmost importance that our programmes of study 
should be free from these forms of speech, which increase the 
liability of the deaf to error in composition. Under the phrase 
objective complement, we have examples of those elliptical ex- 
pressions which teachers of the deaf should rigorously avoid. 
Pupils who are taught to write, “She wiped her slate dry,” 
“He rubbed his nose red,” will be absolutely certain to write, 
“‘ She wiped her dry slate,” “He rubbed his red nose,” errors 
that can be easily avoided by teaching the full form, “ She 
rubbed her slate until it was dry,” “He rubbed his nose until 
it was red.” 

It is also to be noticed that while, generally, the parts of 
speech are arranged under classified heads, there is, however, 
a lack of the very thing which the author so justly emphasizes 
as the one thing needful. In this same year, under nouns, 
“infinitives are taught as object of transitive verb ; secondary 
object expressing a command, entreaty, a mere concurrent act, 
a permission, or a compulsion, after tell, ask, etc. ; also with- 
out to, after see, let, make, help.” It would be well to give 
illustrations of each one of the things here required, other- 
wise teachers cannot possibly determine what they are to do. 
Not only are infinitives classed under nouns omitted wholly 
under verbs, but they are again introduced under the category 
of adverbs, and the teacher under this section is to teach “ in- 
finitives expressing purpose with verbs of action, respect in 
which, with verbs of action.” Why, again, since there is a 
special section devoted to idioms, are not such common idioms 
as “on foot,” “on horseback,” “on exhibition,” “at work,” 
“at large,” “at your service,” and scores of others, relegated 
to their proper place, and not classified as adjectives, preposi- 
tional phrases, or adverbs ? 

It is impossible to develop the different points of the course 
in the brief space allotted to this paper. It may justly be 
urged against the plan there laid out that it aims to teach too 
much. There is enough language in the fourth year to keep a 
teacher busy, together with the writing of stories and the 
study of history and geography, for the remaining six years 
of his course. It is a matter of surprise that stories are not 
given the pupils to write until the fourth year; that from sim- 
ple subtraction and multiplication in one year the pupils are 
carried into fractions in the next; that no history is taught 
until the sixth year, and no text-book used until the seventh. 
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These, however, are matters of such minor importance that 
excellence in language would fully compensate for a little tar- 
diness in other directions. The thing to be remedied is the 
vast amount of language set down in the curriculum. The 
bright pupils of the school will undoubtedly understand the 
different classes of conditional sentences, with their various 
significations of “a fact,” “may become a fact,” “ contrary to 
fact,” but the great body of the deaf will write more correct 
English if they keep clear of them. 

With the declaration of principles as set forth in the preface 
all teachers of the deaf will be in hearty sympathy; the spirit 
of unrest and dissatisfaction which impels Mr. Blattner to seek 
a higher ideal in the education of the deaf indicates a very 
lofty and noble purpose. The bill of fare provided for the 
pupils of the Texas School is filled with good things. It must 
be remembered, however, that the children who sit down to 
this feast are mentally dyspeptic. They need simple food in 
limited quantities, and our appeal to Mr. Blattner is to revise 
his course of instruction to meet the general level of possible 


success in writing English. 
W. G. JENKINS, M. A., 
Instructor in the American Asylum, Hartford, Conn. 
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METHODS OF INSTRUCTION IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


The “ Methods of Instruction ” named in the foregoing Tabu- 
lar Statement of American Schools (pages 58, 59, 62, 64) may be 
defined as follows: 

I. The Manual Method.—The sign-language, the manual 
alphabet, and writing are the chief means used in the instruc- 
tion of the pupils, and the principal objects aimed at are men- 
tal development and facility in the comprehension and use of 
written language. The degree of relative importance given to 
these three means varies in different schools; but it is a differ- 
ence only of degree, and the end aimed at is the same inall. If 
the pupils have some power of speech before coming to school, 
or if they possess a considerable degree of hearing, their teach- 
ers, if they themselves hear and speak, usually try to improve 
their utterance by practice; but no special teachers are em- 
ployed for this purpose, and comparatively little attention is 
given to articulation and speech-reading. 

The schools in America following this method are twelve in 
number, viz., the Georgia, Maryland Colored, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New Mexico, Texas Colored, New Orleans, :Evansville, 
Cincinnati Cathedral, Eastern Iowa, and New Brunswick 
schools, and the National College. The whole number of pu- 
pils during the year 1889 was 357.* 

II. Zhe Oral Method.—Articulation and speech-reading, to- 
gether with writing, are made the chief means of instruction, 
and facility in articulation and speech-reading, as well as men- 
tal development and written language, is aimed at. Signs are 
used as little as possible, and the manual alphabet is generally 
discarded altogether. There isa difference in different schools 
in the extent to which the use of natural signs is allowed in 


the early part of the course, and also in the prominence given 


to writing as an auxiliary to articulation and speech-reading 
in the course of instruction; but they are differences only of 
degree, and the end aimed at is the same in all. The schools 
in America following this method are eighteen in number, viz., 
the New York Improved Instruction, Clarke, Horace Mann, St. 
Joseph’s (New York),f Portland, Rhode Island, Milwaukee, 


* Not including the New Brunswick Institution, from which we have no 
returns. 

+‘* Except in the case of some of the older pupils, for whom we find 
the Combined method more advantageous.’”’ Madam E. Narprn, Presi- 


dent. 
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Pennsylvania Oral, Cincinnati Oral, La Crosse, Whipple’s, Ger- 
man Lutheran,* Mr. Knapp’s, Chicago Voice and Hearing, 
Miss Keeler’s, St. Mary’s, Sarah Fuller, and Albany schools. 
Total number of pupils during the year, 1,113. 

Ill. Zhe Combined System.—Articulation and speech-read- 
ing are regarded as very important, but mental development and 
the acquisition of language are regarded as still more impor- 
tant. It is believed that in many cases mental development 
and the acquisition of language can be better attained by some 
other method than the Oral, and, so far as circumstances permit, 
such method is chosen for each pupil as seems best adapted to 
his individual case. Articulation and speech-reading are taught 
where the measure of success seems likely to justify the labor 
expended. The schools in America using some form of the 
Combined system are fifty-one in number, viz., the American, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, Virginia, Indiana, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Illinois, South Carolina, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Mississippi, Iowa, Texas, Kendall, Ala- 
bama, California, Kansas, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, Minnesota, 
Arkansas, Maryland, Nebraska, West Virginia, Oregon, Colo- 
‘ado, Chicago, Central New York, Western Pennsylvania, 
Western New York, New England Industrial, Dakota, New 
Jersey, Utah, Northern New York, Florida, Washington, St. 
John’s Catholic, St. Joseph’s (Hannibal, Mo.), Ephpheta, Ma- 
ria Consilia, Montreal Catholic (both Male and Female), Hali- 
fax, Ontario, Mackay, Fredericton, and Manitoba schools. 
The schools during the year 1889 contained 7,855 pupils, of 
whom 2,464 were taught articulation and _ speech-reading. 
The number taught articulation and speech-reading in each 
school may be ascertained from the foregoing Tabular State- 
ment of American Schools. . 

The various methods in which the Combined system is ap- 
plied in American schools may be classified as follows :} 

A. The general instruction of the pupils is carried on chiefly 


* German Lutheran Institution.—‘‘ The German language is used in 
the oral instruction.”” D. H. Unuie, Director. 

+ Chicago Voice and Hearing School.—‘‘ Oral and Aural.” Miss Mary 
McCowen, Principal. 

tIn cases where heads of schools replying to our circular of inquiry 
have given some further explanation of the method pursued than is in- 
dicated by our definitions, their statements are quoted in foot-notes. 
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by the Manual method. Part of them receive special training 
in articulation and speech-reading. The schools following this 
method are fourteen in number, viz., the American, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Texas, Kansas, West Virginia, Oregon, West- 
ern Pennsylvania, New England Industrial, Northern New 
York, Maria Consilia, Halifax, and Ontario schools. Total 
number of pupils during the year, 2,349; number taught artic- 
ulation and speech-reading, 589. 

A. B. Part of the pupils are taught by the Manual method, 
others by the Oral method. Of the former, part receive special 
training in articulation and speech-reading. All are permitted 
to mingle freely with one another out of school-hours. This 
is the method of nine schools, viz: the Illinois, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Michigan, California, Minnesota,* Arkansas, Maryland, 
and Colorado schools. Total number of pupils, 2,072; num- 
ber taught articulation and speech-reading, 608. 

A. E. The general instruction of the pupils is carried on chiefly 
by the Manual method. Part of them receive special training 
in articulation and speech-reading. Some of the teachers also 
use articulation and speech-reading, in addition to the manual 
alphabet and writing, as a means of instruction with part of their 
pupils. This is the method of the Kendall and Central New 
York schools, containing during the year 227 pupils, of whom 
71 were taught articulation and speech-reading. 

B. Some of the pupils are tayght by means of the Manual 
method, and others by the Oral method. These two classes are 
permitted to mingle freely with one another out of school-hours. 
This is the method of ten schools, viz: the Kentucky, Vir- 


* Minnesota School.—‘ It should also be remembered that all of our 
pupils make trial of articulation, and are dismissed from the oral classes 
upon the recommendation of the teacher of articulation, and only then 
when the teacher of articulation decides they are incapable of obtaining 
an education by the Oral method. Moreover, in class-rooms we lay great 
stress upon object teaching, writing from actions, and all regal combina- 
tions of actions such as we are able to produce in the school-room. We 
resort to this method that the natural sign-language may not be made too 
prominent. The manual alphabet, writing, lip-reading, and articulation 
are freely used by the teachers and pupils in the class-room and in social 
intercourse. We have not yet organized a class in auricular training, al- 
though we use quite freely Currier’s ear trumpet with those who are capa- 
ble of receiving instruction through the sense of hearing. I claim to use 
every method of instruction that seems to me of service in educating deaf 
children.” —J. L. Noyrs, Superintendent. 
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ginia,* Tennessee (?)t, North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Nebraska, Florida, Ephpheta, and Montreal Catholic schools, 
containing during the year 1,098 pupils, of whom 230 were 
taught by the Oral method. 

B. C. Some of the pupils are taught by means of the Manual 
method, and others by the Oral method. Of the latter, part 
are permitted to mingle freely out of school-hours with the 
manually taught pupils; others are kept entirely separate from 
them, and from those who mingle with them, out of school- 
hours as well as in the school-rooms. This is the method of 
the Pennsylvania Institution, containing during the year 478 
pupils, of whom 120 were taught by the Oral method. 

C. Some of the pupils are taught by means of the Manual 
method, and others by the Oral method. These two classes are 
kept entirely separate out of school-hours as well as in the 
school-rooms. This is the method of the Montreal Female In- 
stitution, containing (during the year 1888) 209 pupils, of whom 
66 were taught by the Oral method. 

D. The general instruction of the pupils is carried on chiefly 
by means of the manual alphabet and writing, without the use 
of the sign-language. All the pupils receive special training in 
articulation and speech-reading. This is the method of the 
Western New York Institution, which contained during the 
year 166 pupils. 

E. The sign-language, the manual alphabet, writing, articu- 
lation, and speech-reading are all used as means of instruction 
by the same teachers and with the same pupils. This method 
is pursued in six schools, viz: the New York,{ Le Couteulx St. 
Mary’s, Washington, St. John’s Catholic, Mackay, and Manitoba 
schools. Total number of pupils during the year 647; number 
taught articulation and speech-reading, 552. ~ 

F. In addition to one or more of the methods above described, 
auricular training is given to a part of the pupils in eleven 
“Combined system” schools, viz: the New York, Illinois, Mis- 
sissippi, Kendall, Kansas, Le Couteulx St. Mary’s, Minnesota 


*Virginia Institution.—Mr. Doyle describes the method thus: ‘‘ Man- 


ual. Lessons given to certain pupils by articulation. No combination of the 


” 


two methods.” This corresponds to our definition of the ‘*‘ Combined 
system, B,” and we, therefore, classify it as such. 

+ Tennessee School.— B covers our method in the main. Some pupils 
(semi-mutes) in Manual classes of speaking teachers are required to recite 
orally.”,—Txos. L. Mosss. 

{New York Institution.—‘‘All the pupils are taught articulation for one 


hour daily.”—I. L. Principal. 


| 
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(?),* Arkansas, Nebraska,t and Colorado schools. Auricular 
instruction is also made a prominent feature of the Chicago 
Voice and Hearing School. 

G. Six schools are reported as following the Combined sys- 
tem, but we are not informed as to which of the above sub- 
classes the method pursued belongs, viz., the Iowa, Chicago, 
Dakota, New Jersey, St. Joseph’s (Hannibal, Mo.), and Fred- 
ericton schools. Total number of pupils in these schools 
during the year, 609; number taught articulation and speech- 
reading, 84. 

The following is a summary of the statistics of the methods 
of instruction in American schools, including Canada, for the 
year 1889: 

Number in Manual method schools............. 357 


** Oral method schools...... 1,113 


Number taught exclusively by the Manual method.............seeseeee 5,723 
‘¢ articulation and 3,602 


Number taught articulation and speech-reading in Combined sys- 
Number taught exclusively by the Oral methodt 
‘* articulation and speech-reading by the ‘‘ Combined 
A” method 
by the 
**Combined A. E” method. 
‘ B ” oc 
B. C ” 
” 
D ” “ec 
E ” 
by method not specified...... 


Number of articulation 
Number of articulation teachers in Oral method schools (including 
106 
in Combined sy including principals) 122 
EK. A. F. 


* Minnesota School.—‘‘ We have not yet organized a class in auricular 
training, although we use quite freely Currier’s ear trumpet with those 
who are capable of receiving instruction through the sense of hedring.”— 
J. L. Noyes, Superintendent. 

+ Nebraska Institute.—‘‘ Instead of saying that ‘auricular training is 
given to a part of the pupils’ in this Institute, please say that part of them 
are taught by the auricular method.”—J. A. GinuEspre, Superintendent. 

t Not including those pupils of the ‘‘ Combined A. B” schools so taught, 
since the numbers of the ‘‘A” and ‘‘ B” pupils, respectively, in these schools 
are not given. 
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Arkansas Institute—Last October, Miss McCready, who 
had accepted the position of matron made vacant by the mar- 
riage of Mrs. M. M. Beattie, was prevented from coming by 
sickness. Mrs. F. D. Clarke was appointed matron. Miss 
Grace Beattie resigned her place as assistant matron to take a 
place as teacher; Mrs. E. A. Harley, formerly teacher of sew- 
ing, became assistant matron; Miss E. A. Williams was ap- 
pointed teacher of sewing; Mrs. I. H. Carroll, art teacher : 
Miss M. E. Drury, housekeeper; Mr. U. G. Dunn, formerly 
shoemaker, became engineer. After some delay, Mr. P. P. 
Pratt, formerly foreman of the shoe-shop at the Ohio Institu 
tion, was secured for the shoe-shop. 

A complete system of automatic fire-alarms has just been 
finished. This, with the self-acting hose-reels and chemical 
fire-extinguishers, form as perfect a protection against fire as 
the construction of the building will admit of. 

A photograph gallery, 18 x 32, is approa¢hing completion. 
The class in wood-carving, started last fall, is making very 
satisfactory progress. 


Cincinnati Publie School.—Miss Carrie Fesenbeck, formerly 
a teacher in the school, has been appointed principal in the 


place of Mr. A. F. Wood. 


Colorado Institution.—Miss Thompson, formerly matron, 
resigned that position last June to give all her time to the 
Articulation Department, and Mrs. Anna Richards, formerly 
connected with the Nebraska Institute, succeeds her. 

The continued ill health of Mr. F. T. Brown made it neces- 
sary for him to resign the position of boys’ supervisor. He 
is succeeded by Mr. John W. Taylor, former boys’ supervisor 
in the Iowa Institution. 

Mrs. J. W. Taylor, wife of Mr. John W. Taylor, and for- 
merly in charge of the small boys in the Iowa Institution, is 
filling the same position here. 

The Institution received a special appropriation from the 
last General Assembly of $80,000.00, which is expended in the 


erection of a handsome stone building three stories high for 
7 
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the “school-house,” a large pressed-brick building for kitchen, 
dining-room, and domestic purposes, and still another pressed- 
brick building for steam-plant, with laundry attached. An 
electric-light dynamo will soon be introduced. 


Eastern Iowa School.—Mr. DeCoursey French opened a 
day-school at Dubuque, Iowa, on the 1st of October last. At 
present it is dependent upon voluntary contributions, but he 
hopes its support will be assumed by the State, and that it 
will grow into a permanent institution, to be located either at 
Dubuque or Cedar Rapids, for the benefit of the deaf residing 
in the eastern part of the State. 


Horace Mann School.—Miss Kate F. Hobart was added to 
the corps of teachers on Nov. 4, 1889. 


Indiana Institution.—My. Richard O. Johnson, late Acting 
Superintendent, has been elected Superintendent. 

A number of boys and girls have been appointed monitors 
of dormitories, wearing a button to designate the position. 

Among the boys, fifteen have been appointed to serve as 
“ Officers of the Day.” Each one thus comes on duty once 


every two weeks. While serving he wears a silver shield, bear- 
ing the words “Officer of the Day.” The plan has worked 
admirably, and has served to inculcate ideas of both honor and 
obedience. At the beginning of each year the most worthy 
boys during the past year will be appointed to the positions, 
thus furnishing an incentive for general good conduct. 

A fire patrol will be organized among the boys shortly. 

The Teachers’ Institute is held once each month, and the 
meetings greatly interest all who attend. The result of these 
meetings, it is hoped, will be a graded course of study and a 
uniform method of teaching, to go into operation at the begin- 
ning of the next scholastic year. 

Mr. McKee, the Principal, is striving hard to bring about a 
uniform method of teaching language this year, and has the 
hearty co-operation of the Superintendent and Trustees. He 
teaches all of the tenses at once; that is, he teaches all the 
forms of tenses for a verb till they are thoroughly mastered as 
forms for that verb. Then other verbs are used instead through 
all their varying forms. His object is not so much to teach 
verbs, words, or sentences, as the forms of verbs, sentences, 
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and expressions. His idea is that the pupil, having mastered 
the grammatical forms, without the confusion of grammatical 
terms, has mastered language and grammar at the same time. 

The corner-stone of the new school building was laid, with 
impressive ceremony, on Nov. 6, 1889. Letters of regret were 
read from President Harrison and others. Addresses were 
delivered by Mr. Sidney J. Vail, Dr. William H. Latham, Mr. 
W. A. Johnson, and Mr. R. O. Johnson. Mr. Johnson ad- 
dressed the pupils in the sign-language, and it was remarked 
that this was the first occasion in ten years that a superin- 
tendent had thus addressed the pupils. 


Minnesota School.—Miss Alice J. Stout, of St. Paul, Minn., 
has been appointed an additional teacher in articulation. 


Mississippi Institution —Mr. W. A. Jordan, supervisor and 
art teacher, has resigned to engage in business. His brother, 
Horace Jordan, has been made supervisor of boys. 


Missouri School.—Miss Georgia Elliott, a graduate of the 
Illinois Institution, and Miss Gertrude Hensley have been ap- 
pointed teachers, and Mr. 8. W. Gilbert supervisor of the boys. 


New Jersey School.—Mrs. M. B. Miller, late assistant matron 
in the New York Institution for Improved Instruction, has 
been appointed a teacher. Miss Susan D. Yard, a teacher in 
the School since its opening, died of typhoid fever, Dec. 16, 
1889. The Silent Worker of Dec. 19 contains an interesting 
memorial sketch, from which we make an extract: 


Miss Yard was graduated from the Normal School in this city in June, 
1883, and was appointed a teacher in this School in the fall of the same 
year. She entered on the work with enthusiasm, and showed a very un- 
usual readiness in meeting the peculiar difficulties which the teacher of 
the deaf has to encounter. As a teacher she ranked very high, having a 
clear and accurate knowledge of everything she undertook to teach, in- 
genuity in devising explanations and illustrations, and an instinctive 
sense of how her pupils would look at an unfamiliar subject and what 
difficulties it would present tothem. Her influence over the pupils whom 
she taught was no less beneficial in its refining effect on their manners 
and taste than her direct instruction was in informing their minds. 

Socially, Miss Yard was one of those women who are the life of the 
company wherever they are. In the social gatherings of the pupils, 
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she was always foremost in devising and in taking part in some merry 
game, while the ladies of the household found her. bright, cheery con- 
versation, and her skilful touch of the piano among the most pleasant 
features of their institution life. 

Her uncomplaining courage was worthy of a soldier’s daughter. During 
more than six years of school work, she never was absent from her school- 
room on account of illness until the day before she left the house for the 
last time. 

Although she shunned ostentation in the display of religious feeling as 
in every other way, she was a woman of decided religious principle and 
of warm religious feeling. She was a member of the State Street Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in this city, and was exemplary in the performance 
of her religious duties in this connection. During her last illness, which 
we may date from Monday, November 25 (although she was able to go 
home by train on Wednesday, and although her illness was not pronounced 
typhoid fever until the next Monday), she showed the same traits which 
we were used to see in her daily life at school. Her thoughts were often 
with her pupils, in sympathy and affection. To all, and of all, she spoke 
kindly and with unselfish thoughts of their comfort and happirtess. 
When at last brought face to face with the event of death and with the 
unknown beyond, she met the prospect with the unshaken calmness of a 
brave nature, and with the confident hope of the devout Christian. ‘I 
should like to get well, for I think there is more work that I can do ;. but 
if not it is all right.” 


Northern New York Institution.—Mr. Harley W. Nutting, 
who has been connected with the Institution as a teacher for 
three years, has been appointed supervisor of the boys, and 
his former position filled by the appointment of Mr. George L. 
Reynolds, of Brooklyn, N. Y. The articulation teacher, Miss 
Mattie P. Harwood, was unable, on account of poor health, to 
resume her duties at the beginning of the present term, and 
the vacancy was filled by the appointment of Miss Emma P. 
Harris, of New York. 


Ohio Institution.—Mr. Robert P. McGregor has resigned the 
position. of teacher to become principal of the St. Louis Day- 
School, and Miss Doane, of Cleveland, has been added to the 
corps of instruction. 


Pennsylvania Oral School.—The new building, of which a 
brief description was given in the last number of the Annals, 
page 296, was formally opened on the 11th of October last. 
An exhibition of the pupils at their work in school was given, 
and addresses were made by the Rev. Dr. 8S. C. Logan, Mr. 
Henry Belin, Jr., and others. 
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Portland School.—Miss True and Miss Allen have resigned 
their positions to teach private pupils, and Miss Hudson and 
Miss Simonds have been added to the corps of instruction. 


St. John’s Catholic Institute—The Rev. M. M. Gerend has 
been appointed President in the place of the Rev. Charles 
Fessler. 

St. Joseph's Institute.—The branch house for girls in Brook- 
lyn has been removed from 510 Henry street to their new and 
much more commodious and finely-situated house, 113 Buffalo 
avenue. The building is large, furnishing ample accommoda- 
tion in every respect, and the pupils enjoy the benefit of a fine 
play-ground. 

St. Louis Day-School.—Mr. Simpson has been obliged to 
resign the position of Principal on account of the state of his 
health, and is succeeded by Mr. Robert P. McGregor, late a 
teacher in the Ohio Institution. 


Sarah Fuller Home.—Miss Henrietta Morrison and Miss 
Annie E. Jameson have been appointed assistant teachers. 


South Carolina Institution.—A teacher of art, Miss Georgie 
Decker, has been added to the corps of instruction. 


Texas Institution for Colored.—Myrs. Amanda A. Johnson 
is teaching in the place of Julius Garrett; Mrs. E. J. Howland 
succeeds Mrs. Johnson. 


Utah School.—The publication of a little semi-monthly 
paper, called the Deseret Hagle, was begun on the 10th of 
October last. It is edited by the Principal, and printed by 
the pupils of the Institution. The teaching of trades has 
been introduced. The new building is nearly enclosed. 


Virginia Institution.—The Institution is entirely filled up 
for the first time in its history. No more pupils can now be 
admitted except as vacancies occur. It is hoped that the Leg- 
islature, at its present session, will appropriate money for an 


extension of the buildings. 
E. A. F. 
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The Eleventh Census.—In accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Committee appointed by the Sixth Confer- 
ence of Principals and Superintendents, in which the National 
Association of the Deaf joined (Annals, xxxiv, 232-236), the 
Hon. Robert P. Porter, Superintendent of Census, has deter- 
mined that in the Eleventh Census all the deaf shall be 
enumerated, and not merely that sub-class of the deaf formerly 
denominated the “deaf and dumb;” that the enumerators 
shall be specially required to ascertain the age or period of 
life at which the deafness occurred, and that in the publica- 
tion of the results the deaf shall be separated from the pauper 
and criminal classes. Some of the details proposed by the 
Committee, we regret to say, will not be carried out for lack 
of means; but, so far as possible, their recommendations will 
be followed, and we trust the result will be fuller and more 
accurate returns than have been obtained in any previous Cen- 
sus, together with a large amount of statistical information 
of great value from an economical, as well as educational, 
point of view. The general direction of the enumeration of 
the Special Classes, including the deaf, has been entrusted 
to the competent hands of Dr. J. 8. Billings, who had charge 
of the Mortality and Vital Statistics of the last Census; while 
the recommendation of the Committee that the work of the 
Census relating to the deaf be committed to some one familiar 
with this class has been followed, so far as consistent with the 
general plan of the Office, by the appointment of the editor 
of the Annals as Special Agent for the Statistics of the Deaf. 
Principals of Schools for the Deaf will be called upon to render 
assistance, and the aid of intelligent deaf persons will also be 
sought. 


Institution Records.—The defective character of many of 
the institution records is made apparent in the replies that have 
come to us from principals of institutions in response to our 
request for details concerning such of their former pupils as 
are married. Few institution records contain the maiden 
names of the pupils’ mothers; others do not give the names of 
their brothers and sisters; in others, even the causes of deaf- 
ness and the ages when deafness occurred are omitted in the 
case of at least part of the pupils. Few have collected any in- 


formation concerning their pupils after leaving school; their 
76 
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residences and employments are not known, nor whether they 
are married or single, nor whether they have made a success or 
a failure of life. 

We again call the attention of principals, superintendents, 
trustees, and directors to the blank forms for the collection and 
registration of the statistics of pupils, prepared with great care 
by a Committee of the Fifth Conference of Principals and 
adopted by the Sixth Conference. These forms were published 
in the Annals, vol. xxx, pp. 54-58. As the expense of prepar- 
ing a sufficiently large number of them for several institutions 
at one time is proportionally much less than for each institu- 
tion to have the work done for itself separately, the Executive 
Committee has authorized the editor of the Annals to furnish 
them to the institutions at cost. Three years ago several institu- 
tions availed themselves of this offer, and since then a few others 
have expressed a desire to do so. We are ready to prepare a 
second edition whenever a sufficiently large number of schools 
to justify the expense wish them. All such are requested to 
send in their orders as soon as possible. The cost of the 
forms, per hundred, is as follows, smaller quantities being at 
proportionate rates : 

Forms for the registration of Statistics 


‘* questions to be asked on the admission of pupils, 2.00 
ne i ‘s of former pupils ............. 1.50 
The forms for registration will be bound into a book at a cost 
of from $1.50 to $6.75 extra, according to style of binding. 
Small schools will not need so many as a hundred forms for 
registration, since each form is arranged for the registration of 
twenty names. The question forms, however, are intended 
one for each person. . 


Electricity in the School-Room.—A few years ago Mr. S. Tefft 
Walker, superintendent of the Kansas Institution, described 
in the Annals (xxxi, 42-51) an ingenious device of his own in- 
vention for applying electricity as a means of communication 
between teacher and pupils in the school-room, and Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell has experimented somewhat in the same 
direction, though on a different plan from Mr. Walker's. 
Neither of these plans have as yet been brought into actual 
use. Meanwhile, in the school at Annonay, Ardéche, France, 
electricity has been introduced into the school-room as a means 
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of attracting the attention of the pupils. The inventor describes 
the method in the Revue Francaise for October, 1889: 

We have always been struck by the fact that when the eyes of deaf 
pupils are not fixed upon their teacher—whether through inattention, or 
in order to reflect, or because they are looking at a book or some other 
object—it is difficult for the teacher to put himself in communication 
with them. He must go up to them, which is not always easy, or stamp 
on the floor, which needlessly attracts the attention of all in the room, or 
use a rod, which may not be convenient. 

For some months we have asked ourselves whether there was not some 
remedy for this inconvenience. After having considered various plans, 
more or less practical, here is the simple device that we have adopted. 

We have resorted to electricity. 

Under the feet of each child we place a little footstool fastened to the 
floor, but isolated from it by four little blocks of india-rubber. The foot- 
stools are so arranged as not to touch the legs of the desk; they are thus 
perfectly isolated. Our pupils’ feet rest on the footstool when they are 
seated, and we request them to continue to rest one of their feet on it 
when they are standing. 

At one end of the desks we place an electric battery of continuous 
effect, which avoids all expense of maintenance. 

Under each footstool is placed a small electric sounding-apparatus, the 
clapper of which, instead of striking a metallic bell, expends its force 
upon a simple bit of wood fastened to the footstool. 

Finally, electric wires passing under the desks connect each apparatus 
with the battery and with a series of knobs within reach of the teacher. 
Each desk has its corresponding knob. 

When the teacher wishes to call a child, stop him in his reading, or fix 
his attention, she touches the button connecting with his desk. Immedi- 
ately the pupil feels a slight vibration and raises his eyes. As the foot- 
stools are isolated from the floor and from the legs of the desks, the other 
pupils do not perceive the vibration. 

The results are very satisfactory. Our teachers find the apparatus es- 
pecially convenient when their pupils are reading aloud. It is very easy 
to call attention to every error and defect in pronunciation. 

Perhaps some one will be disposed to raise an objection from a hygienic 
point of view. Let him be reassured. There is nodanger. The children 
do not receive an electrical discharge ; they merely perceive the vibration 
of the footstool, and this can have no injurious results. 

This little invention having proved satisfactory to us, we have thought 
it our duty to make it known to all engaged in the instruction of the deaf, 
that others may profit by it, if, like us, they deem it useful and practical. 


Black-boards.—Mr. O. Hanson, in a letter to the Silent 
World of December 5, 1889, describes the following black- 
board which he found in use in the Donaldson Hospital School 
for the Deaf, at Edinburgh, Scotland: 
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Among other things I noticed a black-board which might be found 
useful in American schools. Those who have to write much on black- 
boards know how tiring it is to stand on tiptoe to reach the top of the 
slate, and to bend the spine when writing near the bottom. This one 
obviates these discomforts. It consists of an endless canvas, about six 
feet wide, prepared for writing upon, which revolves upon two rollers set 
in an upright frame almost as high as the ceiling. On both sides of the 
canvas are endless cords, which; when pulled, turn the rollers and with 
them the canvas, which may thus be adjusted so that the place of writing 
will always be at a convenient height. A board behind the canvas gives 
it stiffness. If desired, a boy may be occasionally sent behind the black- 
board to erase the writing there, and thus a single black-board may be 
used for any amount of illustration or exercises, without interruption. 

In the lecture-room of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, here in Paris, I have 
seen another device for the same purpose. It consists of an ordinary 
black-board, rather wide, which slides in grooves, and is balanced by 
weights just like a window-sash. A motion of three or four feet up and 
down adds greatly to the convenience of writing on it. 


The Word “Dumb.”—The author of “The Schoolmistress 
Abroad,” an interesting series of sketches of country life in 
Western Pennsylvania, in the fifth paper of the series, published 
in the New York Evening Post for August 31, 1889, corrobo- 
rates the statement made in the Annals, that the word “ dumb” 
is used in the sense of “stupid” in some parts of the United 
States. A mother had called at the school to complain that her 
child “ wasn’t learned nothin’ at all” : 

‘*- You don’t learn him nothin’. Here he’s five goin’ on six, an’ he can’t 
read the newspaper, fer all he kin read his primer. If he kin read his 
primer, why can’t he read the newspaper? Readin’ is readin’, I say, 
whether it’s on a newspaper or on a primer.” 

‘* You can’t expect a child of five to read the newspaper,” I explained. 

‘* But ef he kin read his primer, why can’t he read the newspaper ?” she 
persisted. ‘‘ Readin’ is readin’, ain’t it? Is it that he’s dumb, or what?” 
(Dumb, in the language of the country, signifies stupid.) 

‘*T suppose it’s what,” I replied, smiling in spite of myself. 

‘*An’ J s’pose it’s as you’re a poor teacher as can’t learn the children 
nothin’. I'll jess take Jacob out o’ this here school, an’ send him where 
they’s a teacher as kin push him along.” 


The definition has even found its way into the dictionary, 
*The great “Century Dictionary,” the second volume of which 
has just been published, under the word “dumb” contains, 
among other definitions, the following : 


Dull, stupid, doltish. Local, U. 8. In Pennsylvania this use is partly 
due to the German Dumm. 
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Notions before Instruction.—In the California Mews, Mr. 
Theophilus d’Estrella, a deaf teacher, quotes from a paper read 
by Mr. J. Scott Hutton at the Jackson Conference of Principals 
some remarks concerning the notions of deaf-mutes before in- 
struction, and adds the following sketch of some of his own 
notions in childhood : 


This interesting extract reminds Mr. d’Estrella of his similar notions. 
Nothing stimulated his curiosity like the moon. He was afraid of the 
moon, but he always loved to watch her. He noticed the shadowy face 
inthe full moon. Then he supposed that she was a living being. So he 
tried to. prove whether the moon was alive or not. It was accordingly 
done in four different ways. First, he shook his head in a zig-zag direc- 
tion, with his eyes fixed on the moon. She appeared to follow the motions 
of his head, now rising and then lowering, turning forward and backword. 
He also thought that the lights were alive too, because he repeated similar 
experiments. Secondly, while walking out, he watched if the moon would 
follow him. The orb seemed to follow him everywhere. Thirdly, he 
wondered why the moon appeared regularly. So he thought that she 
must have come out to see him alone. Then he talked to her in ges- 
tures, and fancied that he saw her smile or frown. Fourthly, he found 
out that he had been whipped oftener when the moon was visible. It was 
as though she were watching him and telling his guardian (he being an 
orphan boy) all about his bad capers. He often asked himself who she 
could be. At last he became sure that she was his mother, because, while 
his mother lived, he had never seen the moon. Afterwards, every now 
and then, he saw the moon and behaved well towards his friends. The 
little boy had some other notions. He believed that the earth was flat 
and the sun was a ball of fire. At first, he thought that there were many 
suns, one for each day. He could not make out how they could rise and 
set. One night he happened to see some boys throwing and catching 
burning oil-soaked balls of yarn. He turned his mind to the sun, and 
thought that it must have been thrown up and caught just the same—but 
by what force? So he supposed that there was a great and strong man, 
somehow hiding himself behind the hills (San Francisco being a hilly city). 
The sun was his ball of fire as a toy, and he amused himself in throwing 
it very high in the sky every morning and catching it every evening. 

After he began to convince himself about the possible existence of such 
a mighty god, he went on with his speculations. He supposed that the 
god lit the stars for his own use as we do the gas-lights in the street. 
When there was wind, he supposed that it was the indication of his pas- 
sions. A cold gale bespoke his anger, and a cool breeze his happy temper. 
Why? Because he had sometimes felt the breath bursting out from the 
mouth of angry people in the act of quarrelling or scolding. When there 
were clouds, he supposed that they came from the big pipe of the god. 
Why? Because he had often seen, with childish wonder, how the smoke 
curled from lighted pipes or cigars. He was often awed by the fantastic 
shapes of the floating clouds. What strong lungs the god had! When 
there was a fog, the boy supposed that it was his breath in the cold morn- 
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ing. Why? Because he had often seen his own breath in such weather. 
When there was rain, he did not doubt that the god took in much water, 
and spewed it from his big mouth in the form of a shower. Why? Be- 
cause he had several times watched how cleverly the heathen Chinese 
spewed the water from his mouth over the washed clothes. The boy 
did not suppose that the people grew. He seldom saw a baby, but when 
he did, he hated it, and thought it a horrid-looking thing. He had con- 
tempt for girls. He was never bad on Sundays. In fair weather he 
would always go to church and Sunday-school. Why? Because he 
fancied that the moon wanted him to go, as he had been in the habit of 
going to the Catholic church with his mother. He was in rags sometimes, 
but the church people and Sunday-school children were generally kind to 
the homeless little boy. He had some faint idea of death. He saw a 
dead baby in a little coffin. He was told that it could not eat, drink, or 
speak, and so it would go into the ground and never, never come back 
home. Again, he was told that he would get sick and go down into the 
ground. He got angry. He said that he would go up to the sky where his 
moon-mother wanted him. 


Longevity.—Mr. Greenberger sends us extracts from 
German papers, containing obituary notices of two deaf- 
mutes who died within a few hours of each other, on the 15th 
and 16th of May last, at an advanced age. One was Friedrich 
Papst, of Munich, who was 90 years old; and the other, Miss 
Babette Taussig, of Vienna, aged 92. Both died of old age. 


Sudden Loss of Hearing and Speech.—This paragraph is 
quoted by the Optic from the Arkansas Democrat : 


Mr. R. D. Blake, a Little Rock contractor, met with a most peculiar 
accident in Argenta recently. Mr. Blake is engaged in putting up some 
buildings for the Union Brick & Fuel Company at the Company’s yards, 
a short distance northwest of Argenta. While in Argenta on some 
errand, he mounted a locomotive, which was running in the direction 
which he desired to go. During the ride one of the cylinder cocks blew 
out, and the escaping steam made a terrific noise, startling everybody in 
the neighborhood. After the steam had been shut off it was found that 
Mr. Blake was both deaf and dumb. He has not uttered a word since 
the accident, neither has he been able to hear anything. Before the mis- 
hap he possessed these faculties in their full capacity. Another curious 
aspect of the unfortunate occurrence is that Mr. Blake suffers no pain 
whatever. He is compelled, however, to communicate with those around 
him through the medium of writing and signs. It is supposed that the 
fright caused him to lose the power of speech, and that the excessive 
noise caused by the escaping steam injured the drums of his ears. Not- 
withstanding his misfortune, Mr. Blake continues his building operations, 
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The Optie adds the interesting fact, which is probably some- 
thing more than a mere coincidence, that Mr. Blake has a deaf 
son, who is a pupil in the Arkansas Institute. 


The Gallaudet Statue-—Professor Amos G. Draper, Treasurer 
of the Fund, has published a final statement of his receipts and 
disbursements, showing that the receipts have amounted to 
$12,447.77, and the disbursements to $11,968.23, leaving a bal- 
ance of $479.54, which has been placed in the hands of the 
directors of the Columbia Institution and will be devoted to 
keeping the statue and pedestal in good condition. 

The statue was erected by contributions from the deaf of . 
every State, Territory, and District of the Union, and this fact 
has been engraved upon the pedestal in addition to the inscrip- 
tions recorded in the last number of the Annals. 


The Royal Commission.—The Appendix to the Report of 
the “ Royal Commission on the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, etc., 
of the United Kingdom,” containing the evidence of President 
Gallaudet, Dr. Bell, and much other matter of great interest, 
has been published; and we are informed by the publishers 
that a copy has been sent to the Annals, but it has not yet 
reached us. The publishers are Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
East Harding street, Fleet street, London, England, and the 


price is fourteen shillings eightpence. 

The following letter is reprinted from the London 7Zimes 
of October 24, 1889, and the number of years during which 
each Head Master has been engaged in the education of the 
deaf is appended : 


We, the undersigned Head Masters of Institutions, having spent so 
many years of our lives in the education of the deaf and dumb, shall feel 
obliged if you can spare us a space in your columns for a brief letter on 
this most important subject. In your recent exhaustive critique on the 
Report of the Royal Commission we looked in vain for a reference to the 
very important reservations of two of the Commissioners, but we have 
since been given to understand that, by a singular omission, the reserva- 
tions were not sent to the press at the same time as the advanced copies 
of the recommendations. Now, sir, the reservations to which we refer 
are those of the Rev. C. M. Owen and the Rev. W. B. Sleight, who have 
all their lives been connected with the deaf and dumb, and who were the 
only members of the Commission who could converse with the deaf and 
dumb in the sign and manual language, and who possessed the personal 
and practical knowledge of the deaf as a class essential for such an inquiry. 
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The deliberate convictions of these gentlemen are, we maintain, of greater 
weight than the collective opinions of the others, most of whom were, in 
the first instance, appointed to investigate and report upon the condition 
of the blind only. Permit us, then, to call the attention of the public to 
the matured judgments of Messrs. Owen and Sleight, to whose previous 
life-long experience has been added the additional knowledge gained by 
the most assiduous attention to the proceedings of the Commission and in 
visiting the various institutions both at home and abread. 


Here follow extracts from the “ Reservations” of Messrs. 
Owen and Sleight, which were given in full in the last number 
of the Annals. The Head Masters continue: 


For the sake of brevity we have only quoted a portion of the reserva- 
tions, but with the whole of them we most thoroughly agree, The con- 
tention of Messrs. Owen and Sleight is that the Oral System breaks down 
in after life, and that its pupils not infrequently resort to writing and the 
manual alphabet. They, therefore, advocate the ‘‘ Combined Method” 
—i. e., the main instruction being carried on by means of the finger 
alphabet and signs, articulation and lip-reading being taught as accom- 
plishments to those who show aptitude for receiving such instruction. 
In this view they are supported by probably the highest living authority— 
Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President of the Deaf-Mute College at Washington— 
who, in the course of his most valuable evidence before the Commission, 
said : 

‘‘It is by the practice of the Combined System that the greatest advan- 
tage to the greatest number may be secured.” 


After visiting this famous Institution the Right Hon. J. Chamberlain 
said in his evidence before the Royal Commission : 

‘“‘T was quite satisfied with the results J saw, and, thinking it over 
since, I confess I cannot bring myself to believe that the Oral System 
could possibly be satisfactory by itself. I am strongly in favor of the 
Combined System.” 


We fear that too much attention has been paid to the exaggerated 
statements of those who advocate the pure Oral Method, while the views 
of the deaf and dumb themselves, who are the persons most directly in- 
terested, are taken little account of, or else contemptuously pooh-poohed. 
In many cases the pupils taught on the pure Oral Method find that their 
so-called speech is of very little service to them, how hopeless it is for 
them to attempt to read the lips of strangers with any degree of comfort 
or certainty, and, further, how little lip-reading can, be depended upon 
for holding anything approaching connected conversation. There is no 
doubt that the orally-taught are often compelled to fall back upon the 


ordinary means of intercourse used by deaf-mutes, viz., the manual alpha- 
betand signs. Bothin Americaand in England the ‘‘ Combined Method” 
is the one most generally followed, and while we hope that one of the 
results of the prolonged and laborious work of the Commission will be 
liberal State aid for the education of the deaf, we do most sincerely trust 
(and here we speak in behalf of many hundreds of this afflicted class) 
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that the pure Oral Method will not become the general system of instruc- 
tion throughout the United Kingdom. 
WILLIAM SLEIGHT, Brighton (50 Years). 
WILLIAM NEILL, Newcastle-on-Tyne (57 Years). 
A. LARGE, Donaldson’s Hospital, Edinburgh (40 Years. ) 
JAMES BRYDEN, Belfast (26 Years). 
W. B. SMITH, Bristol (33 Years). 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Birmingham (29 Years). 
ALEXANDER MELVILLE, Llandaff (40 Years). 
B. H. PAYNE, Swansea (30 Years). 
THOMAS M. REDINGTON, St. Joseph’s, Cabra, Dublin. 
M. C. MAHER, St. Mary’s, Cabra, Dublin (43 Years). 
JOHN THOMSON, Glasgow (27 Years). 
WALTER M’CANDLISH, Hull (17 Years). 


College of Teachers.—The Report of the English “College 
of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb” for 1889 shows that the 
work of the College—which is principally examining candidates 
for teachers’ positions and granting certificates—is highly 
appreciated. Last year there were thirteen candidates, who 
“showed an amount of earnestness and ability most gratify- 
ing to the examiners.” One important service to the profes- 
sion during the year was rendering pecuniary aid in the pub- 
lication of the Rev. Thomas Arnold’s “ Teacher’s Manual.” 


wducation in China.—The little school in Tung Chow, near 
Chefoo, China, mentioned in the Annals, xxxiii, 222, was opened 
in June, 1888, and has now five pupils. A recent letter from 
Mrs. Mills to President Gallaudet, acknowledging the receipt 
of a contribution to the support of the school from the 
Ephphatha Sunday-school, gives some interesting details : 


The growth of the school has been slow, like everything else in China, 
but it seems sure. I have a native teacher to assist me, a former pupil 
of our Mission School, who has taken hold of the work with interest. 
My husband has visited the homes of forty-four deaf boys, who are be- 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen, and the Chinese teacher has seen 
others, but as yet only a small number of the villages in this vicinity 
have been canvassed. Those visited all lie within a two days’ journey 
by donkey. There seems no doubt but that in time we shall be able to 
get as many pupils as we can well look after, and that the average num- 
ber of deaf in this country is not less than in others. 

Our desire is to inaugurate instruction for the deaf in the north of 
China, show what can be done for them, and train a few teachers from 
other Mandarin-speaking districts for the work, expecting them to go 
among their own pupils and open schools independent of foreign aid. 
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We lave, however, with our five pupils, more than reached the limit 
of our accommodations, and we want to buy a piece of land joining our 
compound and put up suitable buildings, so that we can urge the coming 
of at least ten more pupils. This will require an immediate outlay of 
about $1,000. Your Sunday-school has already demonstrated their good 
will by sending unsolicited help; do you think they can do more? Have 
they a missionary band for systematic giving to one of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards? This is to be pure missionary work, but I do not want col- 
lections that should go to any of the Boards to come to me. If they 
have no society and will form one that shall send an annual donation to 
the running expenses of the school, I will try to write to them occasion- 
ally of my work and pupils. Our Mission, which belongs to the Presby- 
terian Board, North, are willing that I should give my time to this work 
provided I do not ask for funds of the Mission; and it seems highly fit- 
ting that the deaf of America, who have received so much ‘‘in His name ” 
should have the privilege of helping in the great work of spreading the 
Gospel; and to whom should they wish more to take it than to those 
whose ears, like their own, are closed? When I left my work in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., where I taught five years, and came to this land I hoped I 
should be able to continue it here, and I have the pleasure of knowing 
that my little school is the first of its kind in China. 

The Missionary Society in the Western New York Institution for the 
Deaf have sent me yearly from $40.00 to $50.00, besides work in India 
to which they have contributed quite as much. 

It is necessary that we have the money before the Chinese New Year, 
as that is the time when land is in the market and building material 
cheap, so I will ask you to send what you can, some time during the third 
week in December, to Professor Z. F. Westervelt, Western New York In- 
stitution for Deaf-Mutes, Rochester, N. Y., and he will cable it to me with 
what is received from other Institutions. 

Again let me thank your Sunday-school for what they have already sent. 
It was such a pleasant surprise! 


We understand that similar letters of appeal for aid have 
been sent the heads of other schools for the deaf in the United 
States, and we hope the pupils of all will unite in contribut- 
ing to the support of this good work. 

In Shanghai a committee has been formed to promote the 
establishment of a school for the deaf in that important city. 
The chairman is the Rev. H. C. Hodges, and a member of the 
committee is Dr. V. P. Suvoong, who was educated partly in 
Mr. David E. Bartlett’s Family School and is therefore some- 
what familiar with the instruction of the deaf. 


The Paris Exhibition —The following American Schools 
for the Deaf were honored with medals by the Paris Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1889: The National Deaf-Mute College, 
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a gold medal; the Colorado Institution, a silver medal; the 
Minnesota and Oregon Schools, bronze medals. 


Religious Work.—The Sixth Conference on Church Work 
among the Deaf was held at St. Ann’s Church, New York, on the 
9th of October last. Papers by the Rev. Anson T. Colt, on “Ab- 
solute Uniformity in Sign Rendering,” which he thought desira- 
ble for certain important parts of the Prayer-Book ; by the Rev. 
Job Turner, on “Spiritual Indifference ;” by the Rev. John 
Chamberlain, on “ Uses of Holy Scripture;” by Mr. Jas. S. 
Reider, Lay Reader, on “ Bible Classes for the Deaf,” were 
read and discussed, and there was discussion of other import- 
ant subjects. There were also religious services, and addresses 
from the Rev. Dr. Thos. Gallaudet, Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, 
Bishop Talbot, of Idaho, and others. 

We have received the “ Thirteenth Annual Report of Church 
Work among the Deaf in the Central, Western, and North- 
western Dioceses,” showing continued satisfactory prosecution 
of the work conducted by the Rev. A. W. Mann in that portion 
of the United States. 

An evangelical, but non-sectarian church, taking the name 
of “ Christ’s Church for the Deaf,” was organized in St. Louis, 
Mo., on the 14th of August last, and on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, the Rev. Frank Read, a deaf-mute and an instructor in the 
Illinois Institution, was installed:as pastor by a council com- 
posed of representatives of several denominations. 

An association of the deaf has been formed in Los Angeles, 
Cal., and Mr. Thos. Widd, formerly principal of the Mackay In- 


stitution, has been appointed missionary. 


The Queen v. Draper.—We mentioned in the last volume 
of the Annals, page 284, the case of an uneducated deaf boy 
named Draper, who, being teased by other boys throwing dirt 
at him, retaliated by throwing a stone, which hit a boy outside 
the party, and, producing tetanus, caused death. On the trial, 
Mr. Alexander Melville, Honorary Secretary and Treasurer and 
Honorary Instructor of the School at Llandaff, Wales, was re- 
quested to act as interpreter. In the last Report of the School 
Mr. Melville describes the further proceedings in the case as 
follows : 


Owing to the boy’s entire want of education, and his never mixing with 
the deaf and dumb, his ‘‘ signs” were extremely meagre and crude, so that 
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it was impossible to make him fully understand the nature of the pro- 
ceedings. The Bench decided to send the case to the Assizes at Swansea, 
to which I was bound over to appear as interpreter. 

On the case being called and the jury sworn, I represented to his lord- 
ship that the prisoner was incapable of understanding the nature of the 
proceedings and could not plead, whereupon the judge proceeded to im- 
panel the jury to say whether the prisoner stuod mute by the act of God 
or of malice. On being sworn, I repeated the evidence I had already 
given, viz., that the unfortunate youth’ was incapable of pleading to the 
indictment, and that he stood mute by the act of God, whereupon the 
jury brought in a verdict accordingly, and the prisoner was sentenced to 
be kept in confinement during Her Majesty’s pleasure. Representation 
being made to the Home Secretary, he was soon after given in charge to 
his mother. 


Mr. Melville adds that “altogether the case cost the county 


more money than would have educated the lad, while his poor 
father died of vexation.” 


Proposed Translation of Bonet.—Mr. H. N. Dixon, M. A., 
F. L. S., Mr. Arnold’s successor in the school for the deaf at 
Northampton, England, proposes to translate into English, 
from the original Spanish, Bonet’s famous work, “ Analysis of 
the Letters and Method of Teaching the Dumb to Speak,” 


with an historical introduction by Mr. A. Farrar, F.G.S. A 
fac-simile of the original has recently been published by the 
Spanish government, and a French translation is now appearing 
serially in the Revue Internationale. Of the great value of 
this work, we do not need to remind the readers of the Annals; 
every school, every teacher, ought to have it. The price of Mr. 
Dixon’s translation is put very low to subscribers, viz., 2 shil- 
lings sixpence, post-free, within the United Kingdom, and 
three shillings to places outside. We hope 4 large number of 
subscriptions will be sent from the United States, for without 
them it will be difficult, if not impossible, to meet the cost of 
publication. Subscriptions may be addressed to A. Farrar, Jr., 
The Grange, Beech Grove, Harrogate, England, and the money 
may be either sent with the names or on the publication of the 
work. 


A New Periodical——Mr. Thomas Monroe and Mr. George 
W. Cook, instructors in the Michigan School for the Deaf, 
announce their intention to begin the publication of a monthly 
periodical for teachers of the deaf, to be entitled the Silent 
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Hducator. Their prospectus disclaims all purpose of rivalry 
with the Annals, and says the new publication will occupy a 
different field ; but, while its scope, as set forth in the prospec- 
tus, is narrower in some respects than that of the Annals, it is 
really included within the latter. The advancement of the edu- 
cation of the deaf has been the chief aim of the Annals from its 
jnception, and articles such as are requested for the Silent Hd- 
cator have always been given the preference in our pages. While 
we are glad to see the interest and enthusiasm manifested by 
the projectors of the proposed periodical, we hope that, on 
further consideration, they and all others will determine to 
unite their efforts to improve the journal they already possess, 
rather than divide the strength of the profession in the en- 
deavor to establish a new one. 

A, 
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